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INDIVIDUALITY IN DRESS—PART 


BY WORTH, OF PARIS 


[These articles, written exclusively for HARPER’S 
Bazar by the greatest living authority on dress, are 
the first Monsieur Worth has contributed to any 
periodical. The interest of his subject, his charm- 
ingly informal style, and his anecdotes of patronesses 
known the world over, combine to make this series a 
feature of unique importance.—THE Ep1tor. | 


Y father, Charles Worth, claimed 
that he possessed courage and skill. 
He put “ courage ” first because it 
was always needed to curb the 
eraze of the modern woman for 
“ something new ”—whether it be- 





came her or not. That craze, I am sorry to say, is 
growing among the unwise, and calls forth the 
traditional courage of this house to keep it with- 
in reasonable bounds. 

It seems to synchronize with the growing rest- 
lessness of this age, an age of fast motors and 
flying-machines and feverish craze for excite- 
ment and distraction. For the women of to-day 
there must always be some “new” fashion, some 
“new” color. Do they care what it is, whether 
beautiful or intrinsically ugly? Not at all. So 
long as it is new, all is well. A lady came to 
me one day and said, with eager weariness: “ M. 
Worth, I have seen’ all the flowers there are. 
Can you not fashion a new one for me?” 

Women are wont to change the color of their 
hair and the tint of their complexion—not at 
all to their advantage. For, after all, Nature 
does know best. Some seem to think it a pity 
they are unable to change the color of their eyes, 
so that to-day these may be pink, to-morrow 
purple, the next day green, and the fourth 
blue. Mesdames, it is a disease, this mania for 
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change—though, indeed, I ought not to 
preach against it, commercially speaking, for 
it is financially splendid for us dressmakers. 
But personally | must raise my voice as an 
artist, for that is my element, the one I have 
most at heart. I marvel that women fuss so 
greatly about their clothes. They fuss far too 
much. Not only must the modes be changed 
for them, weekly, daily—almost hourly; not 
only must new colors, sometimes very ugly 
ones, be invented for them—for all the pretty 
colors are old—but the women of to-day must 
possess fantastically elaborate  toilettes, 
gowns that are a complete mélée of materials. 
In them you will see lace of one type destroy- 
ing the beauty of lace of another, and of it- 
self as well. Silk embroideries and glittering 
paillettes vie for supremacy. Here a dab of 
cloth, and there one of velvet, interspersed 
with galon, fringe, tassels, and fur, build up 
a motif as tawdry as it is pretentious, as 
vulgar as it is hideous. 

I shall not be uttering honeyed syllables 
when I give out the word “Simplicity” as 
my~text, and tell you how I dislike and de- 
spise the tendency of this age towards mere 
glitter and show and novelty for the mere 
sake jof novelty. Let me assure you that 
there is too much of all this, and the effect 
that is really imposing must be gained by 
other means than by piling alien materials, 
all beautiful apart, meaningless 
jangle, hopelessly out of tune. 

I dislike immensely the blouse that is part- 
ly Cluny and partly Valenciennes, with entre- 
deux of point de Venise and interspersed 
squares of filet and embroidered cambric. 
Then, again, to me it is sacrilege to mate 
lace and fur, two exquisite media in their 
proper place, but so completely opposite in 
character that a union between them is im- 
possible, if harmony is to be the result. 

“ Old-fashioned” is accounted a fearsome 
phrase by the unthinking, by those lacking 
true genius in dress. Yet, believe me, it 
would be vastly better for the beauty of the 
world if women would revert to the spirit of 
sweet reasonableness that inspired their 
grandmothers and great-grandmothers, and 
regard dress in an entirely different light 
from the garish one of the present day. 

Fifty years ago—yes, even  twenty—the 
well-dressed woman thought herself fully 
equipped if in her wardrobe half a dozen new 
gowns found a place each season, or each 
year, according to the requirements of her 
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position or her husband’s. These she wore 
steadily, through season after season, with 
slight alterations, rejoicing in beauty of fab- 
ric rather than in extravagance of design. It 
was then that the silk trade in Lyons flour- 
ished so well, and produced materials it was 
a delight to handle. 

And when winter came my lady’s summer 
robes were carefully packed away in cedar. 
Then were brought forth her frocks of velvet, 
silk, and cloth, as well as her furs, reeking 
of camphor, in all probability, for a few days, 
because they had been packed, away in that 
preservative to keep them from the ravages 
of the marauding moth. . 

No false pride prevented those women of a 
bygone age, who would now be dubbed 
shockingly old-fashioned and unpresentable, 
from wearing théir toilettes time after time, 
even at the same houses where they visited, 
whereas to-day a gown once seen in its wear- 
er’s “set” is worthy only to be cast aside. 
And as for a frock preserved from last sum- 
mer for wear this year—perish the thought! 
It is banal, absurd, unheard-of! 

Nevertheless, I tell you that one of the 
best-dressed women in all Paris, perhaps the 
best among them, buys only three toilettes a 
year! But those three are perfect in taste, 
in fit, in materials. They are made of the 
choicest fabries of their kind, with rare skill, 
and they accord marvellously with their wear- 
er. Then, too, this woman knows to a nicety 
how to put her dresses on; how to add, just 
where it is wanted, a corsage knot of blossom, 
a piece of real old lace, or a suitable jewel. 
And voeild—the result is exquisitely comme 
il faut; just what is beautiful and subtly 
telling. 

Yet, mark you. She is- not the type of 
woman at whom every oné in the street will 
stare. Her vogue is not that of the cocotte, 
whose great aim and desire is to attract at- 
tention. But those who see the perfectly 
gowned one say to themselves, “ There is real 
distinction; that is a woman supremely well 
dressed !” 

Now here is a valuable secret. It is 
surely worth while knowing how to put on 
dresses, how to give them the finishing 
touches of artistry that are necessary to com- 
plete their beauty and their charm. You ap- 
prehend what I am leading up to in this my 
first discourse? I am advising the canoniza- 
tion of simplicity rather than crude strain- 
ing after effect. 
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(In the Worth costumes they wore when presented at Court.) 
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But observe this: it is not a simplicity 
that necessarily argues less expenditure in 
dress. The merely extravagant—that is to 
say, those who strain every nerve and misuse 
the energies of fathers and husbands to pro- 
duce for them more and more and more ap- 
parel—may perhaps read into my homily a 
word of reproof. But it is the simplicity of 
that which is truly beautiful that I extol. 
Fine cultured taste must win and win easily 
in any race against the merely lavish. 

This theme deserves enlargement; and the 
better to emphasize it let me describe a se- 
renely superb toilette that made a great sen- 
sation. It was designed by me for an Ameri- 
ean grande dame and was a gown so simple 
that only a few words need be employed upon 
it. 

It was the court robe in which Mrs. J. J. 
A. made her appearance at Buckingham Pal- 
ace last season—a gown that was the cyno- 
sure of every eye, and won words of admira- 
tion from their Majesties the King and 
Queen of England and the radiant crowd 
about their thrones. White brocaded velvet, 
absolutely untrimmed, composed it in the 
main. And to it was added the regulation 
court train, four yards long, made of gera- 
nium-colored velvet, lined with silver tissue. 
Not one atom of adornment was there upon 
the toilette—if exception be made of the 
loops of diamonds that supported the train 
upon the shoulders. Yet the success it won 
was enormous. 

Now upon what did this “simple” gown 
depend for its triumph? Upon the exquisite 
materials chosen; upon the color of the train 
thrown up by its shimmering lining; upon 
the modelling and fit of the robe, and lastly 
its supreme suitability to its wearer. To 
show the care in detail that was lavished 
upon the dress, let me say that the very pat- 
tern of the broché was designed and woven 
in such a manner that the symmetry of the 
wearer’s figure was enhanced by it, quite 
apart from the skilful cutting and fitting be- 
stowed upon the gown as a whole. Such a 
robe as that age cannot wither, nor custom 
stale. Not for the moment only is it beau- 
tiful, but for all time, mesdames. 

To old and young, rich and poor, my mes- 
sage is the same. Choose good and beautiful 
materials—costly and many if you are rich 
enough to afford several frocks and have 
suitable opportunities of wearing them; few, 
but of their kind excellent, should your dress 


money be limited. Then have them made up 
simply, but always bearing in mind the re- 
quirements of the occasions they are to 
adorn, and your own individual needs. 

Do not eschew trimmings; but when you 
are brought face to face with the problem of 
decision, having on the one hand the resource 
of a lavish amount of showy but cheap dec- 
oration, and on the other that of a very, very 
little, but that little good—then let the good 
prevail. No one more heartily approves of 
rich embroideries, handsome galons, rare 
laces, and splendid furs than I do; but for 
tawdry counterfeits my contempt is at least 
equal. 

One cannot laugh at a woman grotesquely 
dressed. It is too deplorable. It is also in- 
excusable, as all ignorance is. Of course it 
is absurd to think that all or even many 
women can be dressed by my house. Most 
of the materials I use are made specially for 
me, hence no one else can procure them. The 
silk-looms of Lyons weave my own designs, 
and the very colors dyed are of my choosing. 

When sequins and jet are to embellish one 
of my creations, ordinary sequins and ordi- 
nary jet are not admitted into the work- 
rooms. The place of such is taken by most 
carefully selected paillettes and simili. Each 
one is picked out by hand from its fellows to 
secure precisely the size and facetting re- 
quired, and then set aside for the work. 

The same zealous attention to detail is ob- 
served throughout the whole composition of 
a robe, for whose mere sleeve the art-galleries 
of Europe will be canvassed for ideas. It 
is that affectionate solicitude, if so I may 
term it, in tiny details that secures a triumph 
in the end, even in the eyes of women whose 
common lot is the best that earth can give. 

Finally, mesdames et mesdemoiselles, be 
not Fashion’s slaves. Take that lesson to 
heart, I implore you. Drop back in the race, 
and by some strange paradox you will find 
that you are winning! My father thirty 
years ago brought into vogue what is known 
as the princesse dress, and I make it to-day. 
There have been deviations in the treatment 
of the vogue, of course, but not in the main 
idea; it was beautiful in its inception, and 
remains beautiful to-day. It finds favor, I 
may add, most assuredly among the Italians 
and the Americans, whose taste in dress is 
altogether impeccable. 

But to wear what is said to be “ the mode,” 
simply because it is said to be, without any 
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inquiry as to its suitability or be- 
coming qualities in regard to the in- 
dividual—that were foolishness in- 
deed. And unfortunately in this lies 
the secret of a whole world of thor- 
oughly bad dressing. 

The American women are very de- 
lightful to dress. They cultivate a 
natural espiéglerie, an alertness, a 
distinction that causes them to look 
superb in handsome gowns. Then, 
too, what I may eall their instinct 
for dress is accurate and penetrating; 
they are sensible lovers of the beau- 
tiful for its own sake, and possess a 
keen feeling for the exigencies of 
“ occasion.” . No one meets a trav- 
elling American in chiffon. She 
voyages in tailor-made tweeds, a pic- 
ture of appropriate smartness. 

On the other hand, for the full- 
dress reception the belle Americaine’s 
sense of what is necessary is uner- 
ring; she rivals even the Parisienne 
in her appreciation of the impor- 
tance of detail, choosing with fine 
taste that which is correct in milli- 
nery, shoes, gloves, neckwear, and 
the smallest etceteras of the dainty 
toilette. 

Now for the practical. Let us sup- 
pose there is very little money in the purse; 
is it then possible for a woman to dress well? 
She cannot afford to pay high prices for her 
clothes, nor to seek expert advice upon the 
subject of colors, styles, and trimmings. 
What is she to do? 

[ will tell you; only prefacing my observa- 
tions with the remark that given good taste, 
or what I eall tact in dress, every woman may 
be well dressed. Note this well. Should she 
be poor, that makes no difference at all; she 
has an equal chance with her rich sister of 
making a success of her attire, of setting off 
her charms, of concealing her defects. 

It is a good deal to assume, this possession 
of good taste. The thing is subtle as genius. 
Some women have it as an instinct. Others 
must carefully cultivate it; and in order to 
do this they must foster the critical habit as 
regards their own appearance. They must 
not forget their defects and congratulate 
themselves that their good points will mask 
the effect of the bad ones. With crude cruel- 
ty let them confront their mirror in order to 
discover that which demands improvement. 
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THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK (NEE LEITER). 


In the severely beautiful Worth gown she wore at Court 


To put the matter in different words. The 
beautiful girl whose hair is the color of ripe 
corn and whose complexion rivals the lily 
and the rose, may have a waist circumfer- 
ence that is altogether clumsy and gauche. 
No.. is such a one to choose colors that will 
throw up the honeyed radiance of her hair 
and establish the already evident excellence 
of her fair skin? 

By no means. She must be governed in 
her choice of materials, dyes, patterns, trim- 
mings, and even the design in which her 
frock is to be fashioned, entirely by that 
thick waist of hers. First of all, however, 
her money must be cheerfully expended upon 
good corsets; and she must use her best and 
most persistent endeavors to induce all the 
symmetry of figure she can achieve by the 
use of fencing-foils (a splendid aid to ele- 
gance, suppleness, and firmness of the figure, 
especially in middle life), and by other 
means of acquiring grace open to her in the 
gymnasium, and if possible on horseback. 
Moreover, she must wear black in preference 
to color, and have her waist belts carefully 
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modelled with a point back and front to give 
her figure length. 

The reason the Frenchwoman is so well 
dressed as a rule is that she is immensely 
critical, and makes very good use of the tri- 
ple mirror, in which she can see at once the 
back and side views of her figure. She never 
remains foolishly gratified with her appear- 
ance after a cursory glance at the front view, 
but remembers that all the world does not 
bow before her; to many it is her back that 
must mainly be visible. 








a gown, and your artistic sense will direct 
your selection. The woman of ponderous 
proportions should abjure satin in favor of 
a silk that does not shine. And this because 
the sheen of the highly glossy fabric throws 
up into undesirable relief the contour of flesh 
that requires toning down rather than accen- 
tuation. 

Discriminating common sense is needed 
under these circumstances to avoid such fab- 
rics as are patterned in large plaids, or those 
containing groups of blossoms; though a 











THE WAITING-ROOMS OF THE MAISON WORTH, 


The Frenchwoman, too, resolves to be con- 
sistent. She will never expend her little all 
upon her frock or her hat, vaguely and im- 
providently leaving her gloves, neckwear, 
belt, and shoes to take care of themselves. 
Building herself up from the beginning by 
means of well-fitting and very daintily made 
lingerie, a good corset, and suitable jupons, 
that born dresser completes a highly satis- 
factory whole by a discreet choice in toilettes 
and all the accessories thereof. 

Draw a mental picture in your own minds, 
ladies, when you are choosing material for 


WHERE EMPRESSES AND QUEENS ARE DRESSED. 


brocade with a design in spiral bunches may 
be made a very successful refiner of the 
bulky figure. 

Stripes, too, may be relied upon, under the 
auspices of a clever cutter and fitter, to in- 
duce symmetry. Chiffon, crépe de Chine, 
marquisette, and all the other gauzes require 
very nice adjustment if the bulky are to wear 
them at all. And as to the colors chosen. let 
no garish ones be permitted on any account. 
Black will be safe; biscuit may be, deepening 
to tan, which is a dye that does not intensify 
size, and is therefore more useful as a glove 
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and shoe color than even gray. Green, too, 
of a shade known as “ watercress” may be 
suitable, and the mawves and pearl shades also. 

A woman with gray hair and whitened 
countenance may look beautiful in the right 
tone of gray, touched with a little very good 
old filmy lace, even if her figure be not pre- 
cisely that of a sylph. Trimmings that run 
round and round a skirt are always best 
avoided by the stout, especially if short 
height accompany actual bulk. And in their 
stead, lines that give length by pursuing a 
course from the shoulders downwards are dis- 
tinctly advisable. There are obvious objec- 
tions to sequined robes for girls and women 
inclined to embonpoint, since the glitter of 
the paillettes draws pointed attention to the 
overplus of flesh which it is desirable to dis- 
guise or mitigate. 

In no case do I recommend tight lacing, 
whether for the short, the lean, the young, or 
the old. It is an abomination; and to the 
Americans, who so sensibly encouraged the 
wearing of the straight-fronted corset, which 


is to-day the most universally popular of 


stays, I offer sincere congratulations. 
Years ago, when the type of corset that 
bends inwards at the centre of the waist- 
line was in fashion, causing ¢he figure below 
the belt to protrude in the ugliest way, be- 
sides giving the wearer most uncomfortable 


sensations, I went to a famous corsetiére 
here in Paris and asked her why she did not 
introduce a straight-fronted corset. “ Will 
you please mind your own business, M. 
Worth,” was her retort, “and leave me to 
mind mine?” - I gathered that antipathy to 
the new corset was merely a foolish prejudice 
which in time vanished, thanks largely to 
American common sense. 

But even then, determined that my own 
daughter’s figure should not ‘be spoiled, nor 
her health and comfort jeopardized while yet 
little more than a child, I modelled her cor- 
sets for her myself, and made them straight- 
fronted. It is to this corset, cut on common- 
sense principles and with the enlightenment 
of a knowledge of anatomy to aid the mod- 
eller, that I attribute so much of the grace 
and suppleness of the middle-aged women of 
the present day. And as I have said, it is to 
Americans, in the main, that the world owes 
their establishment. 

Some women are unfair to the point of 
absurdity with their dressmakers and milli- 
ners. They ask the expert opinion of these, 
listen with apparent attention, and then fol- 
low their own caprice, naturally not to their 
advantage! For who should know so well as 
a man, who has made of dress a life study, 
what is likely best to suit madame or made- 
moiselle? 


(Continued next month.) 





THE COMFORTED 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Out of my grief I made a joy, 
Out of my tears a song, 

Since sorrow is so hard to bear 
And life is overlong. 


And peace I call the joy I made— 
Forgiveness is the song. 

One could not have it otherwise 
Since life is overlong. 
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RIGHT ABOUT FACE 


BY LAWRENCE HOUSMAN 






ILLUSTRATED BY Rose O'NEILL 


NCE upon a time there lived 
a man and his wife who had 
been married for fifty years 
and were, therefore, no longer 
young. But that seemed to 
matter little; all their neigh- 
bors, looking at them, declared them to be the 
happiest couple ever known, and when asked 
for the reason would recall how the wife had 
a fairy godmother;. no doubt, they said, it 
was her gift to the two upon their wedding- 
day that had kept them happy. 

But as a matter of fact the fairy god- 
mother had given no present at all, but only 
a promise. “ My child,” she had said to the 
young bride on the day of her marriage, “ it 
is my intention that you should be happy, but 
fairy gifts are often dangerous. So now go 
your way and fear nothing, but when you 
cease to be happy send for me; then perhaps 
I may be able to do you some good.” 

And so the fairy departed, and the bride 
went on her way; and now she had been mar- 
ried for fifty years and had never sent for 
her fairy godmother. 

You might almost think she had forgotten 
her; but, anyhow, one day the fairy god- 
mother came to the door and, without knock- 
ing, looked in; and there sat the old wife 
polishing the family pewter so bright that 
she could see her own face in it quite plainly. 





And, to be sure, just then it was her very 
own face that she was looking at. 

She gazed at it for a long time, marking its 
furrows and its wrinkles, then she shook her 
head sadly. “No, no,” she.said, “you are 
not so fair as you used to be, so don’t try to 
think it!” ‘And just at that moment she saw 
her fairy godmother standing in the door- 
way, and suddenly she remembered every- 
thing; and with a loud cry she dropped the 
pewter plate and ran as fast as her old legs 
would carry her, and, flinging herself into the 
fairy’s arms, she laid her head upon the mag- 
ical heart and burst into tears. 

“So you’ve come at last! so you’ve come at 
last!” she cried. “I thought 
would!” 

“You never sent for me!” said the fairy. 
“Tf you wanted me so much why did you not 
do so?” 

The other looked at her with dim eyes. 
put it off,” she said. 

“For long?” 

“For years.” 

The fairy smiled, for she understood the 
ways of human hearts. “I suppose, then,” 
said she, “that it began the very day after 
we parted?” And the wife owned that it was 
so. 

“ And why did you not send for me?” 

“ Because I was ashamed. I had no reason 


you never 
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to give only I was not quite so happy as I had 
meant to be.” 

“ And now?” inquired the fairy. 

“Ah, now there is a reason.” So in the 
home of fifty years they sat down side by side, 
and the old wife told of all the sorrow that 
was in her heart. 

“You like this: I 
love my man, and my man loves me; but he 
is everything to me, and to him I’m only a 
sort of nine parts out of ten. There’s one 
part of his heart that doesn’t belong to me, 
that he takes away and keeps all to himself; 
and what that other part is I cannot guess, 
but I shall never be happy till I know.” 

“And when you know,” said the 
“what then?’ 

“Then I know I shall be miserable,” an- 
swered the old wife, sadly, “and then you 
must fulfil your promise and make me happy 
again.” 

“T never promised that,” said the fairy. “I 
only said I would try to do you good. But 
tell me first, how are you so sure that one 
part of your husband’s heart does not belong 
to you?” 

“ By this,” said the wife. “Day by day we 
live together, and I see him contented in all 


she said, “it is 


” 
see, 


fairy, 
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I do for him; contented to hear me if I speak, 
contented to sit and watch me when I am si- 
lent at my needle or at my spinning-wheel. 
And then a day comes and I know he is not 
content any more; and without saying a word 
though 
always 
and is 
is just 


to me he gets up and goes away, and 
he is not long gone, and though he 
kisses me tenderly when he returns 
content once more, yet I know there 
a part of him that doesn’t belong to me; and 
that is the part, I think, that I would give 
up all the other parts to possess.” 

“Well,” said the fairy, “if that is your 
mind in the matter, it is easily done. If you 
choose to give up all those nine parts that you 
possess and take only the one that is denied 
you, I ean give you your wish. Is that what 
you mean ?” 

gut at that the old wife grew frightened. 
“ No, no,” she said. “ Let me know first what 
the secret thing is that draws him away from 
me; and after that let me decide.” 

So the fairy agreed to wait until the hus- 
band’s next fit of discontent should come on 
him; and then, after finding out by what 
means he sought a remedy, she would let his 
wife into the secret and leave her to make her 
own choice in the matter. 
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So, unbeknownst to the husband the fairy 
stayed at hand and kept watch; and, to be 
sure, before very long one day the old man 
got up without saying anything to his wife 
and went away on some secret errand of his 
own. Sut this was 
solitary as he thought himself. 

The fairy came. back smiling, and kissed 
her godchild, saying: “ Now you need have no 
further fear of your husband’s love for you. 
When he goes away and leaves you alone, it 
is that he may ‘look at a portrait of you which 
he keeps in secret, and which was done when 
you were still a young bride. Surely such a 
husband is the most perfect and fa thful lover 
in all the world.” 

But the old wife, after thinking of it for 
a while, did not like it; she became as jealous 
of that former self as though it had been an- 


time he not quite so 
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BROKEN. 





other woman. “Ah yes,” she eried. “TI 
know my face is no longer as fair as it was 
once; and so it is only what is past that he 
cares ‘about. But what am I to him now if 
he has: always in his mind’s eye the woman | 
am not’ I said that when I knew I should 
be miserable, but I did not think it would be 
as bad as this!” 

“Well,” said the fairy, “now I will try to 
do you some good. So have your wish, and 
whatever you think best, that shall be.” 

Then the old wife said, “ Let me have back 
the face of my first youth that I have lost and 
that he remembers and loves; so will my hus- 
band’s heart belong to me entirely and I shal! 
be happy again.” 

Immediately upon the word her fairy god- 
mother, as though she had known already 
what her choice would be, produced a magic 
mirror, and placing it before her said: “ Now 
draw a deep breath and hold it and watch 
your face as it changes in this glass. And 
when your face is as young as you would 
have it be let your breath go, and so it will 
remain.” 

So the eld wife drew a 
deep breath, and looked in 
the mirror, and saw in 
its magic surface her face 
changing back through all 


the years from- age to 
youth; and as soon as she 
saw it as it had been on 


the day she became a bride, 
then she let her breath go 
again and so was as she 
had wished. 

Her gratitude to her 
fairy godmother was great; 
but the fairy smiled a lit- 
tle sadly and said, “ If you 
want me again, call me and 
I will come.” And with 
that she departed. 

When the old husband 
came home again it was 
quite dark and his wife 
was gone to bed; but he 
lighted a eandle in order 
that he might see her as 
he kissed her good night, 
for his heart was full of 
content once more. And 
there, when the flame 
shone, lay the face of his 
girl wife smiling up at him. 
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SHE LAID HER HEAD UPON THE MAGICAL 

She told him but half of her story—how 
her fairy godmother had come and offered 
her any gift that she cared to choose, and how 
she had chosen the one which she thought 
would please him best. And there it was, and 
the fairy godmother had departed. As he 
listened the old man’s eyes filled with tears, 
and he blew out the candle, and in the dark 
kissed many times the beautiful face that had 
come back to give him the happiness of the 
past. 

Time went on, and nearly a year had run 
its course when one day the fairy received 
an urgent message from her goddaughter 
begging her to come at once. When she ar- 
rived the poor dame she found sitting in a 
state of profound grief and despondengy; 
her beautiful face was red with weeping, and 
the house looked as though it had not been 


HEART AND WEPT. 


swept for days; all was discomfort 
where once peace and order reigned. 
The fairy, however, pretended to no- 
tice none of these things. “ Well, 
daughter, and how goes it with you?” 
she inquired. 

“Alas! godmother,” replied the 
other, “for the last year I have been 
most miserable. My trouble, instead 
of being mended, is far worse now 
than ever it was before; for where 
my husband used formerly to go 
away from me but once or so in a 
fortnight, it is now nine times that 
he leaves me: and I know not what 
it is that takes him, unless it be that 
my recovered beauty has re- 
minded him much of 
his youth and the times 
when he had not yet chosen 
me for his one and only.” 
And, saying this, she cov- 
ered her face with her hands 
and wept as though her 
heart were broken forever. 

“Well,” said the fairy, 
“we have but to wait, as be- 
fore, till your husband’s 
next fit of discontent comes 
over him, and then we shall 
see what we shall see.” 

“That will not need any 
waiting for,” answered the 
wife, “for hardly a day 
passes now but he leaves me. 
Indeed, it is only on Sun- 
days that he stays at home, 
and I think he does that for a penance.” 
And with that she fell to fresh weeping. 

“Ts he away now?” inquired the fairy. 

“Since preak of dawn,” answered the un- 
“?Tis seldom I see him now in 


too 


happy wife. 
the daytime.” 

“Well, said the other, “ there’s no time like 
the present. Let us see what has become of 
him.” And so saying, she drew out her divin- 
ing-glass. 

“Ah! ah!” she eried as she looked in it, 
“he is not far away. Let us not waste mo- 
ments. This time I am going to take you 
with me, but you must come under my cloak 
so that he shall not see you, and you must 
promise not to say a word till I give you 
leave.” 

So the sad wife crept under the fairy’s 
cloak and hid her face for a moment, and 
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when she looked out again the scene had 
changed, and there was her husband before 
her very eyes. And first she only saw how 
happy and contented he looked, and then that 
he had before him a portrait of herself done 
little more than a year ago. And into that 
face of wrinkled age he was gazing with eyes 
of love, and murmuring to it sweet words of 
companionship and affection. 

Presently he sighed and rose, for it was 
growing dark, and looking at the picture for 
the last time he kissed it tenderly. “ Alas! 
sweet wife,” he said, “to think that I may 
never see you with that dear face again! 
Though the face you have chosen is fairer, it 
is only the face of one part of you, and that 
the least; for I find not in it the years of the 
life we lived together when our children were 
about us, or when, later, they left us and went 
out into the world to find homes and children 
of their own. When I look into this face, 
then I remember theni and all their beauty 
and youth and the love they had for us; but 
the other face tells me nothing of these 
things.” And with that the old man turned 
the picture back with its face to the wall and 
went softly away. 

In the darkness of the chamber the old 
wife and the fairy godmother were left alone, 
and for a time no word was said. 

“Tittle one,” said the fairy at last, “ why 
are you weeping?” 

“ Because I am happy!” answered the wife. 
“Oh, godmother, let me look in your glass 
again!” 

The fairy seemed to have known what to 
expect, for she had the glass there ready. And 
the wife took a deep breath aad held it hard, 
and looking in the mirror once more, she 
saw all the beauty pass quickly. from her 
face and turn again into age. She watched 
and watched until there was not a remnant 





HE HAD BEFORE HIM A PORTRAIT OF HERSELF. 
of beauty left, but only the peace and con- 
tentment that the years had brought. And 
then, when she saw herself quite old once 
more, she let her breath go again and was as 
she wished. 

She kissed the fairy’s hand. “Good-by, god- 
mother,” she said. “This time it is good-by 
indeed. For I know that I shall never send 
for you again, and if I were happier than I 
am now I should die.” 

And so they parted; and as fast as her legs 
would carry her the old wife went home. It 
was quite dark when she got to the house, and 
her husband was already in bed; but she 
lighted the candle when she went up to bid 
him good night. 
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L ase 


Chapter Cwo—The O)-Maidh Aunt 


AM relegated here in East- 
ridge to the position in which 
I suppose I properly belong, 
and I dare say it is for my 
best spiritual and temporal 
good. Here I am the old- 
maid aunt. Not a day, not an hour, not 
a minute, when I am with other people, 
passes that I do not see myself in their esti- 
mation playing that réle as plainly as if I 
saw myself in a looking-glass. It is a moral 
lesson which I presume I need. I have just 
returned from my visit at the Pollards’ 
country house in Lancaster, where I most 
assuredly did not have it. I do not think I 
deceive myself. I know it is the popular 
opinion that old maids are exceedingly prone 
to deceive themselves concerning the endur- 
ance of their youth and charms, and the 
views of other people with regard to them. 
But I am willing, even anxious, to be quite 
frank with myself. Since—well, never mind 
since what time—I have not cared an iota 
whether I was considered one or not. The 
situation has seemed to me rather amusing, 
inasmuch as it has involved a secret willing- 
ness to be what everybody has considered 
me as very unwilling to be. I have regarded 
it as a sort of joke upon other people. 
Begun in Harpgr’s Bazar No. 12, Vol. XLI. 
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But I think I am honest—I really mean to 
be, and I think I am—when I say that out- 
side Eastridge the réle of an old-maid aunt 
is the very last one which I can take to any 
advantage. Here I am estimated according 
to what people think I am, rather than what 
I actually am. In the first place, I am only 
fifteen years older than Peggy, who has just 
become engaged, but those fifteen years seem 
countless w#ons to the child herself and the 
other members of the family. I am ten years 
younger than my brother’s wife, but she and 
my brother regard me as old enough to be 
her mother. As for Grandmother Evarts, she 
fairly looks up to me as her superior in age, 
although she does patronize me. She would 
patronize the prophets of old. I don’t be- 
lieve she ever says her prayers without in- 
fusing a little patronage into her petitions. 
The other day Grandmother Evarts actually 
inquired of me, of me! concerning a knitting 
stitch. I had half a mind to retort, “ Would 
you like a lesson in bridge, dear old soul?” 
She never heard of bridge, and I suppose she 
would have thought I meant bridge-building. 
I sometimes wonder why it is that all my 
brother’s family are so singularly unsophis- 
ticated, even Cyrus himself, able as ‘ie is 
and dear as he is. wi 

Sometimes I speculate as to whether it can 
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I have always had a theory that inanimate 
things exerted more of an influence over 
people than they dreamed, and a mansard 
roof, to my mind, belongs to a period which 
was most unsophisticated and fatuous, not 
merely concerning wsthetics, but simple com- 
fort. Those bedrooms under the mansard 
roof are miracles not only of ugliness, but 
discomfort, and there is no attic. I+ think 
that a house without a good roomy attic is 
like a man without brains. Possibly living 
in a brainless house has affected the mental 
outlook of my _ relatives, although their 
brains are well enough. Peggy is not exactly 
remarkable for hers, but she is charmingly 
pretty, and has a wonderful knack at putting 
on her clothes, which might be esteemed a 
purely feminine brain, in her fingers. Charles 
Edward really has brains, although he is a 
round peg in a square hole, and as for Alice, 
her brains are above the normal, although 
she unfortunately knows it, and Billy, if he 


ever gets away from Alice, will show what™ 


he is made of. Maria’s intellect is all right, 
although cast in a petty mould. She repeats 
Grandmother Evarts, which is a pity, because 
there are types not worth repeating. Maria, 
if she had not her husband Tom to manage, 
would simply fall on her face. It goes hard 
with a purely patronizing soul when there is 
nobody to manage; there is apt to be an ex- 
plosion. However, Maria has Tom. But 
none of my brother’s family, not even my 
dear sister-in-law, Cyrus’s wife, have the 
right point of view with regard to the pres- 
ent, possibly on‘ account of the mansard 
roof which has overshadowed them. They 
do not know that to-day an old-maid aunt 
is as much of an anomaly as a spinning- 
wheel, that she has ceased to exist, that she 
is prehistoric, that even grandmothers have 
almost disappeared from off the face of the 
earth. In short, they do not know that I am 
not an old-maid aunt except under this blessed 
mansard roof, and some other roofs of East- 
ridge, many of which are also mansard, 
where the influence of their fixed belief pre- 
vails. For instance, they told the people 
next door, who have moved here recently, that 
the old-maid aunt was coming, and so, when 
I went to call with my sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Temple saw her quite distinctly. To think 
of Ned Temple being married to a woman 
like that, who takes things on trust and does 
not use her own eyes! Her two little girls 
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are exactly like her. I wonder what Ned 
himself will think. I wonder if he will see 
that my hair is as red-gold as Peggy’s, that 
I am quite as slim, that there is not a line 
on my face, that I still keep my girl color 
with no aid, that I wear frills of the latest 
fashion, and look no older than when he 
first saw me. I really do not know myself 
how I have managed to remain so intact; 
possibly because I have always grasped all 
the minor sweets of life, even if I could not 
have the really big worth-while ones. I hon- 
estly do not think that I have had the latter. 
But I have not taken the position of some 
people, that if I cannot have what I want 
most I will have nothing. I have taken 
whatever Providence chose to give me in the 
way of small sweets, and made the most of 
them. Then I have had much womanly 
pride, and that is a powerful tonic. 

For instance, years ago, when my best lamp 
of life went out, so to speak, I lit all my 
candles and kept my path. I took just as 
much pains with my hair and my dress, and 
if I was unhappy I kept it out of evidence 
on my face. I let my heart ache and bleed, 
but I would have died before I wrinkled my 
forehead and dimmed my eyes with tears 
and let everybody else know. That was about 
the time when I met Ned Temple, and he 
fell so madly in love with me, and threatened 
to shoot himself if I would not marry him. 
He did not. Most men do not. I wonder if 
he placed me when he heard of my antici- 
pated coming. Probably he did not. They 
have probably alluded to me as dear old 
Aunt Elizabeth, and when he met me (I was 
staying at Harriet Munroe’s before she was 
married) nobody called me Elizabeth, but 
Lily. Miss Elizabeth Talbert, instead of Lily 
Talbert, might naturally set him wrong. 
Everybody here calls me Elizabeth. Outside 
Eastridge I am Lily. I dare say Ned Tem- 
ple has not dreamed who I am. I hear that 
he is quite brilliant, although the poor fellow 
must be limited as to his income. However, 
in some respects it must be just as well. It 
would be a great trial to a man with a large 
income to have a wife like Mrs. Temple, who 
could make no good use of it. You might 
load that poor soul with crown jewels and 
she would make them look as if she had 
bought them at a department store fo- nine- 
ty-eight cents. And the way she keeps her 
house must be maddening, I should think, 
to a brilliant man. Fancy the books on the 
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table being all arranged with the large ones 
under the small ones in perfectly even piles! 
I am sure that he has his meals on time, and 
I am equally sure that the principal dishes 
are preserves and hot biscuits and cake. 
That sort of diet simply shows forth in Mrs. 
Temple and her children. I am sure that his 
socks are always mended, but I know that 
he always wipes his feet before he enters the 
house, that it has become a matter of con- 
science with him; and those exactions are to 
me pathetic. These reflections are uncommon- 
ly like the popular conception as to how an old- 
maid aunt should reflect, had she not ceased 
to exist. Sometimes I wish she were still 
existing and that I carried out her character 
to the full. I am not at all sure but she, 
as she once was, coming here, would not 
have brought more happiness than I have. I 
must say I thought so when I saw poor Harry 
Goward turn so pale when he first saw me 
after my arrival. Why, in the name of com- 
mon sense, Ada, my sister-in-law, when she 
wrote to me at the Pollards’, announcing 
Peggy’s engagement, could not have men- 
tioned who the man was, I cannot see. 
Sometimes it seems to me that only the 
girl and the engagement figure at all in such 
matters. I suppose Peggy always alluded 
to me as “dear Aunt Elizabeth,” when that 
poor young fellow knew me at the Aber- 
crombies’, where we were staying a year ago, 
as Miss Lily Talbert. The situation with 
regard to him and Peggy fairly puzzles me. 
I simply do not know what to do. Goodness 
knows I never lifted my finger to attract 
him. Flirtations between older women and 
boys always have seemed to me contemptible. 
I never particularly noticed him, although 
he is a charming young fellow, and there is 
not as much difference in our ages as in 
those of Harriet Munroe and her husband, 
and if I am not mistaken there is nore differ- 
ence between the ages of Ned Temple and 
his wife. Poor soul! she looks old enough 
to be his mother, as I remember him, but 
that may be partly due to the way she ar- 
ranges her hair. However, Ned himself may 
have changed; there must be considerable 
wear and tear about matrimony, taken in 
connection with editing a country newspaper. 
If I had married Ned I might have looked 
as old as Mrs. Temple does. I wonder what 
Ned will do when he sees me. I know he 
will not turn white, as poor Harry Goward 
did. That really worries me. I am fond of 


little Peggy, and the situation is really rather 
awful. She is engaged to a man who is fond 
of her aunt and cannot conceal it. Still, the 
affection of most male things is curable. If 
Peggy has sense enough to retain her love 
for frills and bows, and puts on her clothes as 
well, and arranges her hair as prettily, after 
she has been married a year—no, ten years 
(it will take at least ten years to make a 
proper, old-maid aunt of me)—she may have 
the innings. But Peggy has no brains, and 
it really takes a woman with brains to keep 
her looks after matrimony. 

Of course, the poor little soul has no dan- 
ger to fear from me; it is lucky for her that 
her fiancé fell in love with me; but it is the 
principle of the thing which worries me. 
Harry Goward must be as fickle as a honey- 
bee. There is no assurance whatever for 
Peggy that he will not fall headlong in love 
—and headlong is just the word for it—with 
any other woman after he has married her. 
I did not want the poor fellow to stick to 
me, but when I come to think of it that is 
the trouble. How short-sighted I am! It 
is his perverted fickleness rather than his 
actual fickleness which worries me. He has 
proposed to Peggy when he was in love with 
another woman, probably because he was in 
love with another woman. Now Peggy, al- 
though she is not brilliant, in spite of her 
coeducation (perhaps because of it), is a dar- 
ling, and she deserves a good husband. She 
loves this man with her whole heart, poor 
little thing! that is easy enough to be seen, 
and he does not care for her, at least not 
when I am around or when I am in his mind. 
The question is, is this marriage going to 
make the child happy? My first impulse, 
when I saw Harry Goward and knew that he 
was poor Peggy’s lover, was immediately to 
pack up and leave. Then I really wondered 
if that was the wisest thing to do. I wanted 
to see for myself if Harry Goward were 
really in earnest about poor little Peggy and 
had gotten over his mad infatuation for her 
aunt and would make her a good husband. 
Perhaps I ought to leave, and yet I wonder if 
I ought. Harry Goward may have turned 
pale simply from his memory of what an 
uncommon fool he had been, and the cen- 
sideration of the embarrassing position in 
which his past folly has placed him, if 1] 
chose to make revelations. He might have 
known that I would not; still, men know so 
little of women, I think that possibly IT am 
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worrying myself needlessly, and that he is 
really in love with Peggy. She is quite a 
little beauty, and she does know how to put 
her clothes on so charmingly. The adjust- 
ments of her shirt-waists are simply perfec- 
tion. I may be very foolish to go away; I may 
be even insufferably conceited in assuming 
that Harry’s change of color signified any- 
thing which could make it necessary. But, 
after a'', he must be fickle and ready to turn 
from one to another, or deceitful, and I 
must admit that if Peggy were my daughter, 
and Harry had never been mad about me 
six weeks ago, but about some other woman, 
I should still feel the same way. 

Sometimes I wonder if I ought to tell Ada. 
She is the girl’s mother. I might shift the 
responsibility on to her. I almost think I 
will. She is alone in her room now, I know. 
Peggy and Harry have gone for a drive, and 
the rest have scattered. It is a good chance. 
I really don’t feel as if I ought to bear the 
whole responsibility alone. I will go this 
minute and tell Ada. 


Well, I have 
am back in 
the result. 


told Ada, and here I 
my room, laughing over 
I might as well have told the 
flour- barrel. Anything like Ada’s ease of 
character and inability to worry or even 
face a disturbing situation I have never 
seen. I laugh, although her method of re- 
ceiving my tale was not, so to speak, flatter- 
ing to me. Ada was in her loose white 
kimono, and she was sitting at her shady 
window darning stockings in very much the 
same way that a cow chews her cud; and 
when I told her, under promise of the strict- 
est secrecy, she just laughed that placid little 
laugh of hers and said, taking another stitch, 
“Oh, well, boys are always falling in love 
with older women.” And when I asked if 
she thought seriously that Peggy might not 
be running a risk, she said: “Oh dear, no; 
Harry ‘is devoted to the child. You can’t 
be foolish enough, Aunt Elizabeth, to think 
that he is in love with you now?” 

T said, “ Certainly not.” It was only the 
principle involved; that the young man must 
be very changeable, and that Peggy might 
run a risk in the future if Harry were thrown 
in much with other women. 

Ada only laughed again, and kept on with 
her darning, and said she guessed there was 
no need to worry. Harry seemed to her very 
much like Cyrus, and she was sure that 
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Cyrus had never thought of another woman 
besides herself (Ada). 

I wonder if another woman would have 
said what I might have said, especially after 
that imputation of the idiocy of my thinking 
that a young man could possibly fancy me. 
I said nothing, but I wondered what Ada 
would say if she knew what I knew, if she 
would continue to chew her cud, that Cyrus 
had been simply mad over another girl, and 
only married her because he could not get 
the other one, and when the other died, five 
years after he was married to Ada, he sent 
flowers, and I should not to this day venture 
to speak that girl’s name to the man. She 
was a zreat beauty, and she had a wonderful 
witchery about her. I was only a child, but 
I remember how she looked. Why, I fell in 
love with her myself! Cyrus can never for- 
get a woman like that for a cud-chewing 
creature like Ada, even if she does keep his 
house in order and make a good mother to 
his children. The other would not have 
kept the house in order at all, but it would 
have been a shrine. Cyrus worshipped that 
girl, and love may supplant love, but not 
worship. Ada does not know, and she never 
will through me, but I declare I was almost 
wicked enough to tell her when I saw her 
placidly darning away, without the slightest 
conception, any more than a feather pillow 
would have, of what this ridiculous affair 
with me might mean in future consequences 
to poor, innocent little Peggy. But I can 
only hope the boy has gotten over his feeling 
for me, that he has been really changeable, 
for that would be infinitely better than the 
other thing. 


Well, I shall not need to go away. Harry 
Goward has himself solved that problem. He 
goes himself to-morrow. He has invented a 
telegram about a sick uncle, all according to 
the very best melodrama. But what I feared 
is true—he is still as mad as ever. about me. 
I went down to the post-office for the evening 
mail, and was coming home by moonlight, 
unattended, as any undesirable maiden aunt 
may safely do, when the boy overtook me. I 
had heard his hurried behind me for 
some time. Up he rushed just as we reached 
the vacant lot before the Temple house, and 
caught my arm and poured forth a volume of 
confessions and avowals, and, in short, told 
me he did not love Peggy, but me, and he 
never would love anybody but me. I actually 
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felt faint for a second. Then I talked. I 
told him what a dishonorable wretch he was, 
and said he might as well have plunged a 
knife into an innocent, confiding gir] at once 
as to have treated Peggy so. I told him to 
go away and let me alone and write friendly 
letters to Peggy, and see if he would not 
recover his senses, if he had any to recover, 
which I thought doubtful; and then when he 
said he would not budge a step, that he 
would remain in Eastridge, if only for the 
sake of breathing the same air I did, that he 
would tell Peggy the whole truth at once, 
and bear all the blame which he deserved for 
being so dishonorable, I arose to the occa- 
sion. I said, “ Very well, remain, but you 
may have to breathe not only the same air 
that I do, but also the same air that the man 
whom I am to marry does.” I declare that 
IT had no man whatever in mind. I said it 
in sheer desperation. Then the boy burst 
forth with another torrent, and the secret 
was out. 

My brother and my sister-in-law and 
Grandmother Evarts and the children, for all 
IT know, have all been matchmaking for me. 
I did not suspect it of them. I supposed they 
esteemed my case as utterly hopeless, and 
then I knew that Cyrus knew about—well, 
never mind; I don’t often mention him to 
myself. I certainly thought that they all 
would have as soon endeavored to raise the 
dead as to marry me, but it seems that they 
have been thinking that while there is life 
there is hope, or rather, while there are 
widowers there is hope. And there is a 
widower in Eastridge—Doctor Denbigh. He 
is the candle about which the mothlike 
dreams of ancient maidens and widows have 
fluttered, to their futile singeing, for the last 
twenty years. I really did not dream that 
they would think I would flutter, even if I 
was an old-maid aunt. But Harry cried out 
that if I were going to marry Doctor Den- 
bigh he would go away. He never would stay 
and be a witness to such sacrilege. “ That 
old man!” he raved. And when I said I was 
not a young girl myself he got all the mad- 
der. Well, [ allowed him to think I was 
going to marry Doctor Denbigh (I wonder 
what the doctor would say), and as a conse- 
quence Harry will flit to-morrow, and he is 
with poor little Peggy out in the grape- 
arbor, and she is erying her eyes out. If he 
dares tell her what a fool he is I could kill 
him. I am horribly afraid that he will let 
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it out, for I never saw such an alarmingly 
impetuous youth. Young Lochinvar out of 
the west was mere cambric tea to him. I am 
really thankful that he has not a gallant 
steed, nor even an automobile, for the old-- 
maid aunt might yet be captured as the 
Sabine women were. 


Well, thank fortune, Harry has left, and 
he cannot have told, for poor little Peggy 
has been sitting with me for a solid hour, 
sniffing, and sounding his praises. Some- 
how the child made me think of myself at 
her age. I was about a year older when my 
tragedy came and was never righted. Hers, 
I think, will be, since Harry was not such an 
ass as to confess before he went away. But 
all the same, I am concerned for her happi- 
ness, for Harry is either fickle or deceitful. 
Sometimes I wonder what my duty is, but I 
can’t tell the child. It would do no more 
good for me to consult my brother Cyrus 
than it did to consult Ada. I know of no 
one whom I ean consult. Charles Edward 
and his wife, who is just like Ada, pretty, but 
always with her shirt-waist hunching in the 
back, sitting wrong, and standing lopsided, 
and not worrying enough to give her charac- 
ter salt arid pepper, are there. (I should think 
she would drive Charles Edward, who is real- 
ly an artist, only out of his proper sphere, 
mad.) Tom and Maria are down there, too, 
on the piazza, and Ada at her everlasting 
darning, and Alice bossing Billy as usual. 
I can hear her voice. I think I will put on 
another gown and go for a walk. 

I think I will put on my pink linen, and 
my hat lined with pink chiffon and trimmed 
with shaded roses. That particular shade of 
pink is just right for my hair. I know quite 
well how I look in that gown and hat, and I 
know, also, quite well how I shall look to 
the members of my family assembled below. 
They all unanimously consider that I should 
dress always in black silk, and a bonnet with 
a neat little tuft of middle-aged violets, and 
black ribbons tied under my chin. I know I 
am wicked to put on that pink gown and hat, 
but I shall do it. I wonder why it amuses 
me to be made fun of. Thank fortune, I 
have a sense of humor. If I did not have 
that it might have come to the black silk 
and the bonnet with the tuft of violets, for 
the Lord knows I have not, after all, so very 
much compared with what some women have. 
It troubles me to think of that young fool 
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rushing away and poor, dear little Peggy; 
but what can I do? This pink gown is fetch- 
ing, and how they will stare when I go down! 


Well, they did stare. How pretty this 
street is, with the elms arching over it. I 
made quite a commotion, and they all saw 
me through their eye-glasses of prejudice, 
except, possibly, Tom Price, Maria’s hus- 
band. I am certain I heard him say, as I 
marched away, “ Well, I don’t care; she does 
look stunning, anyhow,” but Maria hushed 
him up. I heard her say, “ Pink at her age, 
and a pink hat, and a parasol lined with 
pink!” Ada really looked more disturbed 
than I have ever seen her. If I had been 
Godiva, going for my sacrificial ride through 
the town, it could not have been much worse. 
She made her eyes round and big, and asked, 
in a voice which was really agitated, “ Are 
you going out in that dress, Aunt Eliza- 
beth?” And Aunt Elizabeth replied that she 
certainly was, and she went after she had 
exchanged greetings with the family and 
kissed Peggy’s tear-stained little face. Charles 
Edward’s wife actually straightened her 
spinal column, she was so amazed at the 
sight of me in my rose-colored array. Charles 
Edward, to do him justice, stared at me with 
a bewildered air, as if he were trying to rec- 
oncile his senses with his traditions. He is 
an artist, but he will always be hampered by 
thinking he sees what he has been brought 
up to think he sees. That is the reason why 
he has settled down uncomplainingly in 
Cyrus’s “ Works,” as he calls them, doing the 
very slight wsthetics possible in such a con- 
nection. Now Charles Edward would think 
that sun-burnt grass over in that field is 
green, when it is pink, because he has been 
taught that grass is green. If poor Charles 
Edward only knew that grass was green not 
of itself, but because of occasional condi- 
tions, and knew that his aunt looked—well, 
as she does look—he would flee for his life, 
and that which is better than his life, from 
the “ Works,” and be an artist, but he never 
will know or know that he knows, which 
comes to the same thing. 

Well, what does it matter to me? I have 
just met a woman who stared at me, and 
spoke as if she thought I were a lunatic to 
be afield in this array. What does anything 
matter? Sometimes, when I am with people 
who see straight, I do take a certain pleasure 
in looking well, because I am a woman, and 
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nothing can quite take away that pleasure 
from me; but all the time I know it does not 
matter, that nothing has really mattered 
since I was about Peggy’s age and Lyman 
Wilde quarrelled with me over nothing and 
vanished inté thin air, so far as I was con- 
cerned. I suppose he is comfortably settled 
with a wife and family somewhere. It is 
rather odd, though, that with all my wander- 
ing on this side of the water and the other 
I have never once crossed his tracks. He 
may be in the Far East, with a harem. I 
never have been in the Far East. Well, it 
does not matter to me where he is. That is 
ancient history. On the whole, though, I 
like the harem idea better than the single 
wife. I have what is left to me—the little 
things of life, the pretty effects which go to 
make me pretty (outside Eastridge), the 
comforts of civilization, travelling and see- 
ing beautiful things, also seeing ugly 
things to enhance the beautiful. I have 
pleasant days in beautiful Florence. I have 
friends. I have everything except—well, ex- 
cept everything. That I must de without. 
But I will do without it gracefully, with 
never a whimper, or I don’t know myself. 
But now I am_worried over Peggy. I wish 
I could consult with somebody with sense. 
What a woman I am! I mean, how feminine 
I am! I wish I could cure myself of the 
habit of being feminine. It is a horrible 
nuisance; this wishing to consult with some- 
body when I am worried is so disgustingly 
feminine. 


Well, I have consulted. I am back in my 
own room. It is after supper. We had three 
kinds of cake, hot biscuits, and raspberries, 
and—a concession to Cyrus—a platter of cold 
ham and an egg salad. He will have some- 
thing hearty, as he calls it (bless him! he is 
a good fellow), for supper. I am glad, for I 
should starve on Ada’s New England menus. 
I feel better, now that I have consulted, al- 
though, when I really consider the matter, T 
can’t see that I have arrived at any very 
definite issue. But I have consulted, and, 
above all things, with Ned Temple! I was 
walking down the street, and I reached his 
newspaper building. It is a funny little af- 
fair; looks like a toy house. It is all given 
up to the mighty affairs of the Eastridge 
Banner. In front there is a piazza, and on 
this piazza sat Ned Temple. Changed? 
Well, ‘yes, poor fellow! He is thin. I am so 
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glad he is thin instead of fat; thinness is not 
nearly so disillusioning. His hair is iron- 
gray, but he is, after all, distinguished-look- 
ing, and his manners are entirely sophisti- 
eated. He shows at a glance, at a word, that 
he is a brilliant man, although he is stranded 
upon such a petty little editorial island. And 
—and he saw me as I He did not 
change color. He is too self-poised; besides, 
he is too honorable. But he saw me. 
immediately and came to speak to me. 
shook hands. He looked at my face under 
my pink-lined hat. He saw it as it was; but 
bless him! that stupid wife of his holds him 
fast with his own honor. Ned Temple is a 
zood man. Sometimes I wonder if it would 
not have been better if he, instead of Ly- 
Well, that is idiotic. 

He said he had to go to the post-office, and 
then it was time for him to go home to sup- 


am. 


He 


man-—— 


per (to the cake and sauce, I suppose), and 
with my permission he would walk with me. 
So he did. I don’t know how it happened 
that I consulted with him. I think he spoke 
of Peggy’s engagement, and that led up to it. 
But I could speak to him, because I knew 
that he, seeing me as I really am, would view 
the matter seriously. I told him about the 
miserable affair, and he said that I had done 
exactly Vieht. I can’t remember that he 
offered any actual solution, but it was some- 
thing to be told that I had done exactly right. 
And then he spoke of his wife, and in such a 
faithful fashion, and so lovingly of his two 
commonplace little girls. Ned Temple is as 
good as he is brilliant. It is really rather 
astonishing that such a brilliant man can be 
so good. He told me that I had not changed 
at all, but all the time that look of faithful- 
ness for his wife never left his handsome 
face, bless him! I believe I am nearer lov- 
ing him for his love for another woman 
than I ever was to loving him for himself. 
And then the inconceivable happened. I 
did what I never thought I should be capable 
of doing, and did it easily, too, without, I 
am sure, a change of color or any perturba- 
tion. I think I could do it, because faithful- 
ness had become so a matter of course with 
the man that I was not ashamed should he 
have any suspicion of me also. He and 
Lyman used to be warm friends. I asked if 
he knew anything about him. He met my 
question as if I had asked what o’clock it 
was, just the way I knew he would meet it. 
He knows no more than I do. But he said 


He rose _ 
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something which has comforted me, although 
comfort at this stage of affairs is a danger- 
ous indulgence. He said, very much as if 
he had been speaking of the weather, “ He 
worshipped you, Lily, and wherever he. is, 
in this world or the next, he worships you 
now.” Then he added: “ You know how I 
felt about you, Lily. If I had not found out 
about him, that he had come first, I know how 
it would have been with me, so I know how 
it is with him. We had the same views about 
matters of that kind. After I did find out, 
why, of I felt different—although 
always, as long,as I live, I shall be a dear 
friend to you, Lily. But a man is unfaithful 
to himself who is faithful to a woman whom 
another man loves and whom she loves.” 

“Yes, that is true,” I agreed, and said 
something about the hours for the mails in 
Eastridge. Lyman Wilde dropped out of 
Ned’s life as he dropped out of mine, it 
seems. I shall simply have to lean back 
upon the minor joys of life for mental and 
physical support, as I did before. Nothing 
is different, but I am glad that I have seen 
Ned Temple again, and realize what a good 
man he is. 


course, 


Well, it seems that even minor pleasures 
and that I do not always 
read characters rightly. The very evening 
after my little stroll and renewal of friend- 
ship with Ned Temple I was sitting in 
my room, reading a new book for which the 
author should capital punishment, 
when I heard excited voices, or rather an ex- 
cited voice, below. 
tention at first. 
must 


have dangers, 


have 


I did not pay much at- 
I supposed the excited voice 
belong to either Maria or Alice, for 
no others of my brother’s family ever seem in 
the least excited, not to the extent of raising 
their voices to a hysterical pitch. But after 
a few minutes Cyrus came to the foot of the 
stairs and ealled. He called Aunt Elizabeth, 
and Aunt Elizabeth, in her same pink frock, 
went down. Cyrus met me at the foot of 
the stairs, and he looked fairly wild. “ What 
on earth, Aunt Elizabeth!” said he, and I 
stared at him in a daze. 

“The deuce is to pay,” said he. “ Aunt 
Elizabeth, did you ever know our next-door 
neighbor before his marriage?” 

“ Certainly,” said I; “when we were both 
infants. I believe they had gotten him out 
of petticoats and into trousers, but much 
as ever, and my skirts were still abbreviated. 
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It was at Harriet Munroe’s before she was 
married.” 

“Have you been to walk with him?’ gasped 
poor Cyrus. 

“TI met him on my way to the post-office 
last night, and he walked along with me, and 
then as far as his house on the way home, if 
you call that walking out,” said I. “You 
sound like the paragraphs in a daily paper. 
Now, what on earth do you mean, if I may 
ask, Cyrus?” 

“ Nothing, except Mrs. Temple is in there 
raising a devil of a row,” said Cyrus. He 
gazed at me in a bewildered fashion. “If 
it were Peggy I could understand it,” he 
said, helplessly, and I knew how distinctly 
he saw the old-maid aunt as he gazed at me. 
“She’s jealous of you, Elizabeth,” he went 
on in the same dazed fashion. “ She’s jeal- 
ous of you because her husband walked home 
with you. She’s a _ dreadfully nervous 
woman, and I guess none too well. She’s 
fairly wild. It seems Temple let on how he 
used to know you before he was married, 
and said something in praise of your looks, 
and she made a regular header into conclu- 
sions. You have held your own remarkably 
well, Elizabeth, but I declare—”’ And again 
poor Cyrus gazed at me. 

“ Well, for goodness’ sake, let me go in and 
see what I can do,” said I, and with that I 
went into the parlor. 

I was taken aback. Nobody, not even an- 
other woman, can tell what a woman really 
is. I thought I had estimated Ned Temple’s 
wife correctly. I had taken her for a mo- 
notonous, orderly, dull sort of creature, quite 
ineapable of extremes; but in reality she has 
in her rather large, flabby body the charac- 
teristics of a kitten, with the possibilities of 
The tigress was uppermost when 
The woman was as irre- 
sponsible as a savage. I was disgusted and 
sorry and furious at the same time. I can- 
not imagine myself making such a spectacle 
over any mortal man. She was weeping fran- 
tically into a mussy little ball of handker- 
chief, and when she saw me she rushed at 
me and gripped me by the arm like a mad 
thing. 

“Tf you can’t get a husband for yourself,” 
said she, “you might at least let other 
women’s husbands alone!” 

She was vulgar, but she was so wild with 
jealousy that I suppose vulgarity ought to 
be forgiven her. 


a tigress. 
[ entered the room. 


I hardly know myself how I managed it, 
but, somehow, I got the poor thing out of the 
room and the house and into the cool night 
air, and then I talked to her, and fairly made 
her be quiet and listen. I told her that Ned 
Temple had made love to me when he was 
just out of petticoats and I was in short 
dresses. I stretched or shortened the truth 
a little, but it was a case of necessity. Then 
I intimated that I never would have married 
Ned Temple, anyway, and that worked bean- 
tifully. She turned upon me in such a de- 
lightfully inconsequent fashion and demand- 
ed to know what I expected, and declared her 
husband was good enough for any woman. 
Then J said I did not doubt that, and hinted 
that other women might have had their ro- 
mances, even if they did not marry. That 
immediately interested her. She stared at 
me, and said, with the most innocent imper- 
tinence, that my brother’s wife had intimated 
that I had had an unhappy love-affair when 
I was a girl. I did not think that Cyrus had 
told Ada, but I suppose a man has to tell his 
wife everything. 

I hedged about the unhappy love-affair, 
but the first thing I knew the poor, distracted 
woman was sobbing on my shoulder as we 
stood in front of her gate, and saying that 
she was so sorry, but her whole’ life was 
bound up in her husband, and I was so beau- 
tiful and had so much style, and she knew 
what a dowdy she was, and she could not 
blame poor Ned, if— But [ hushed her. 

“Your husband has no more idea of caring 
for another woman besides you than that 
moon has of travelling around another 
world,” said I; “and you are a. fool if you 
think so; and if you are dowdy it is your own 
fault. If you have such a good husband you 
owe it to him not to be dowdy. I know you 
keep his house beautifully, but any man 
would rather have his wife look well than his 


‘house, if he is worth anything at all.” 


Then she gasped out that she wished she 
knew how to do up her hair like mine. It 
was all highly ridiculous, but it actually 
ended in my going into the Temple house 
and showing Ned’s wife how to do up her 
hair like mine. She looked like another 
woman when it was puffed softly over her 
forehead—she has quite pretty brown hair. 
Then I taught her how to put on her corset 
and pin her shirt-waist taut in front and her 
skirt behind. Ned was not to be home until 
late, and there was plenty of time. It ended 
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in her fairly purring around me, and saying 
how sorry she was, and ashamed, that she had 
been so foolish, and all the time casting 
little covert, conceited glances at herself in 
the looking-glass. Finally I kissed her and 
she kissed me, and I went home. I don’t 
really see what more a woman could have 
done for a rival who had supplanted her. 
But this revelation makes me more sorry 
than ever for poor Ned. I don’t know, 
though; she may be more interesting than I 
thought. Anything is better than the dead 
level of small books on large ones, and meals 
on time. It cannot be exactly monotonous 
never to know whether you will find a sleek, 
purry cat, or an absurd kitten, or a tigress, 
when you come home. Luckily, she did not 
tell Ned of her jealousy, and I have caution- 
ed all in my family to hold their tongues, 
and I think they will. I infer that they sus- 
pect that I must have been guilty of some 
unbecoming elderly prank to bring about 
such a state of affairs, unless, possibly, 
Maria’s husband and Billy are exceptions. 
I find that Billy, when Alice lets him alone, 
is a boy who sees with his own eyes. He told 
me yesterday that I was handsomer in my 
pink dress than any girl in his school. 

“Why, Billy Talbert!” I said, “talking 
that way to your old aunt!” 

“T suppose you are awful old,” said Billy, 
bless him! “but you are enough-sight pret- 
tier than a girl. I hate girls. I hope I can 
get away from girls when I am a man.” 

I wanted to tell the dear boy that was ex- 
actly the time when he would not get away 
from girls, but I thought I would not fright- 
en him, but let him find it out for himself. 


Well, now the deluge! It is a week since 
Harry Goward went away, and Peggy has not 
had a letter, although she has haunted the 
post-office, poor child! and this morning she 
brought home a letter for me from that crazy 
boy. She was white as chalk when she hand- 
ed it to me. 

“Tt’s Harry’s writing,” said she, and she 
could barely whisper. “I have not had a 
word from him since he went away, and now 
he has written to you instead of me. What 
has he written to you for, Aunt Elizabeth?” 

She looked at me so piteously, poor, dear 
little girl! that if I could have gotten hold 
of Harry Goward that moment I would have 
shaken him. I tried to speak soothingly. I 
said: 


‘her. 


“My dear Peggy, I know no more than you 
do why he has written to me. Perhaps his 
uncle is dead and he thought I would break 
it to you.” 

That was rank idiocy. Generally I can 
rise to the occasion with more success. 

“What do I care about his old uncle?” 
cried poor Peggy. “I never even saw his 
uncle. I don’t care if he is dead. Something 
has happened to Harry. Oh, Aunt Elizabeth, 
what is it?” 

I was never in such a strait in my life. 
There was that poor child staring at the let- 
ter as if she could eat it, and then at me. I 
dared not open the letter before her. We 
were out on the porch. I said: 

“ Now, Peggy Talbert, you keep quiet, and 
don’t make a little fool of yourself until you 
know you have some reason for it. I am 
going up to my own room, and you sit in that 
chair, and when I have read this letter I will 
come down and tell you about it.” 

“T know he is déad!” gasped Peggy, but 
she sat down. 

“Dead!” said I.- “ You just said yourself 
it was his handwriting. Do have a little 
sense, Peggy.” With that I was off with my 
letter, and I locked my door before I read it. 

Of all the insane ravings! I put it on my 
hearth and struck a match, and the thing 
went up in flame and smoke. Then I went 
down to poor little Peggy and patched up a 
story. I have always been averse to lying, 
and I did not lie then, although I must admit 
that what I said was open to criticism when 
it comes to exact verity. I told Peggy that 
Harry thought that he had done something 
to make her angry (that was undeniably 
true) and did not dare write her. I refused 
utterly to tell her just what was in the letter, 
but I did succeed in quieting her and making 
her think that Harry had not broken faith 
with her, but was blaming himself for some 
unknown and imaginary wrong he had done 
Peggy rushed immediately up to her 
room to write reassuring pages to Harry, and 
her old-maid aunt had the horse put in the 
runabout and was driven over to Whitman, 
where nobody knows her—at least the tele- 
graph operator does not. Then I sent a 
telegram to Mr. Harry Goward to the effect 
that if he did not keep his promise with 
regard to writing F. L. to P. her A. would 
never speak to him again; that A. was about 
to send L., but he must keep his promise with 
regard to P. by next M, 
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It looked like the most melodramatic Sun- 
day personal ever invented. It might have 
meant burglary or murder or a snare for 
innocence, but I sent it. Now I have writ- 
ten. My letter went in’the same mail as poor 
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Peggy’s, but what will be the outcome of it 
all I cannot say. Sometimes I catch Peggy 
looking at me with a curious awakened ex- 
pression, and then I wonder if she has begun 
to suspect. I cannot tell how it will end. 


Next month’s chapter will be ‘‘ The Grandmother.’ 
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Moruer of sorrows, though you never wore 


The sacred halo and supreme renown, 


Through what long years of agony you bore 


Pain’s fiery wreath and grief’s immortal crown. 


Your soul attuned to finest harmonies, 


How smitten by the discords of the world 


How on the torrent and the tempest whirled 


The heart that dwelt 


with love’s soft eestasies! 


Is it a dream that brings through the deep night 


This 


tender 


warmth, 


this singing from afar, 


And on the clear rays of your happy star 


One little flame to set my torch alight, 


Showing the islands where the blessed are, 


With you, beloved, rose-crowned, upon a height? 
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THE EXCEEDING WILINESS OF MRS. ACTRMS 


BY DAISY RINEHART 
RS. SYRAM MIMMS sat 


upon her low front porch and 
looked with 
upon the village landscape be- 
fore her. By all the canons of 
valley housewifery she should 
have been canning peaches for the family’s 
winter consumption; but there are conditions 
of the spirit when one does not care whether 
one’s family has peaches to eat or not, and as 
Mrs. Mimms’s family—consisting of one hus- 
band—had just treated her in a notably un- 
feeling manner, she was suffering from one 
of those conditions. 

The circumstances were these: Mrs. Mimms 
ardently desired a new dress for the Associa- 
tion, and, realizing the difficulties of thessitua- 
tion, had, like a prudent general, planned her 
campaign with the greatest care, and made 
her request after Mr. Mimms had just con- 
sumed a dinner consisting of all the eatables 
he most liked. But even the most famous 
generals are but slaves to small circumstances. 
Unfortunately, in the interval after 
in which Mrs. Mimms washed the dishes 
while her husband took forty winks in his 
chair on the porch, a wasp had assaulted Mr. 
Mimms. He was in the act of extracting the 
weapon of the vicious but short-sighted in- 
sect from his hand when she haltingly made 
her plea. As a result, she was not only told 
very shiently that the money was not to be 
spared—that she had been prepared for—but 
also that the dress was not needed, and, more- 
over, that she was getting too old and gray to 
care about such tomfoolery. As her last 
dress dated back to thé meeting of the same 
Association four years before, the injustice as 


disconsolate eye 





dinner, 
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well as the disparaging nature of this remark 
had cut like a knife, and Mrs. Mimms, 
trary to custom and to her previous intention, 
had retired from the field without further 
ado. 

Now she sat and thought it over, and the 
more she thought the more it became apparent 
to her that Syram didn’t love her 
or he would have spoken SO cruelly. 
The disappointment about the dress was swal- 
lowed up in the pain of that thought. 

The lilac sunbonnet 
along by the usually a harbinger of 
pleasure, brought no balm to her soul. She 
knew that it was Homey Story bringing the 
last number of the Female Fi Friend, 
to which they subscribed and of 
which Homéy, in her capacity of dressmaker, 
had first gleanings. Mrs. Mimms had looked 
forward to saying to her, with open indiffer- 


con- 


any more 


never 


sight of a coming 


fence, 


reside 
in common, 


ence, which masked hidden pride, “ By the 
way, Homey, I’ve decided to buy that gray 
alpaca down to the store, an’ I want you to 


come over next week an’ make it up for me 
forthe Association,” and to receiving Ho- 
mey’s envious congratulations therefor. Now 
this pleasant prospect was ended. 

Homey came up the steps, mopping her 
plump red face with the strings of her lilac 


She 
usual 


was too hot and hurried to 
her friend’s 


sunbonnet. 
miss the enthusiasm of 


greeting. 


“Tlere’s the Fireside Friend,” she said, 
breathlessly. “I thought Ma was never goin’ 
to be through with it. It looks like the less 
holt her mind has of things the more she 
seems to cling on to ’em. She’s be’n goin’ over 
that fashion plate for the best part of three 
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days, an’ I'll lay she couldn’t tell a thing 
that’s in it.” 

Mrs. Mimms held out a languid hand for 
the paper. “It don’t make no difference,” 
she said, dispiritedly. “1 wasn’t specially in- 
trusted in it nohow.” 

Homey looked her surprise. Only one thing 
could account for such a tone on such a sub- 
ject. “Ben’t you a-goin’ to get that gray 
alpaca for the Association?” she asked, with 
interest. The subject had been under ani- 
mated discussion between them some dozen 
times before. 

“No; I’ve decided that I don’t keer for it,” 
said the loyal Mrs. Mimms. “ My blue nin’s- 
veiling is plenty good enough.. People think 
a heap too much about clothes an’ sech trifles, 
anyhow, an’ I don’t want to set no example 
of fine dressin’ to the young folks,” she added, 
virtuously. 

“Yes, your nun’s-veiling is good enough, 
of course,” said Homey, with the transparent 
diplomacy of one too polite to dissent openly 
from a proposition. “ Well, I must hurry 
back an’ fit Phemie. Strickler. She'll be 
waitin’ when I get there.” 

“Tlow’s she havin’ that 
queried Mrs. Mimms, with a faint show of 
interest. 

“Same old tight way that makes her look 
jest like a minner. She’s be’n havin’ her 
clothes made that same way ever sence Jake 
Kite told her it was becomin’ to her, when he 
was a-waitin’ on her, an’ she was young an’ 
had some bust measure. He’s be’n married 
fifteen years an’ got eight children, but it 
don’t seem to make no difference to her. 
Some women is sech fools "bout men,” she 
added, with the compassionate scorn of hope- 
less maidenhood. 

Homey hurried away to her waiting patron; 
and Mrs. Mimms turned her attention slowly 
to the Fireside Friend. Its first page was 
taken up almost entirely with the picture 
of a pompadoured young woman in a low- 
necked gown, with a Lady Teazle curl over 
one shoulder and a piece of black velvet 
around her thrdat, engaged, apparently, in in- 
haling the perfume of a large chrysanthemum 
and wearing a simperingly pleased expression. 
Mrs. Mimms gloated over this picture admir- 
ingly for a full minute. It seemed to her to 
be the incarnation of all the beauty and style 
that her soul longed for. After she had 
thoroughly steeped herself in it she proceeded 
to go through the paper, taking a cursory nip, 
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as it were, at each page—pausing appreciably 
longer over the page of wasp-waisted, be- 
ruffled figures heralded as the “latest things 
from Paris.” 

She proceeded in a thoroughly conscientious 
manner, taking the pages consecutively from 
cover to cover. Not for worlds would she 
have opened the paper at random, nor looked 
over the seventh page before the fifth. When 
she had carefully read the advertisement of 
assorted candies on the back cover, she turned 
back to the front and settled down to real 
business on the article accompanying the 
pompadoured female. It was entitled “ The 
Wiles of the French Wife” and ran as fol- 
lows: 

“Our American women would do well to 
take a from their French sisters in 
the art of managing a husband. The French- 
woman is past mistress in the art of keeping 
alive the interest of her husband in herself. 
None knows better than she man’s love of 
variety and change, and she is far too smart 
to bore him with sameness of appearance and 
manner. She is constantly appealing to this 
side of his nature in the trivial matters of 
every-day life—constantly experimenting with 
new ways of doing her hair and new styles 
of dress. She changes her moods and hu- 
mors, too—always taking care that they are 
pleasant, if she is truly wise. She makes lit- 
tle mysteries with him to excite his curiosity 
and stimulate his interest in her. She actu- 
ally flirts with her own husband—just think 
of it! And as a result the French husband 
is far more courteousiy attentive and lover- 
like to his wife than the American or Eng- 
lish husband. He keeps her supplied with 
bonbons and flowers, and is thoughtful of 
her in all the small matters of life.” 

Mrs. Mimms laid down the paper, when she 
had finished reading the article, and sat lost 
in thought. By degrees a great light broke 
over her countenance, which twenty years of 
drudgery in a narrow valley household had 
not been able entirely to rob of its youthful 
It seemed to her that these were 
the words of wisdom. She sat and studied 
the situation carefully for some time. Thea 
she took up the paper and inspected the pic- 
ture again until its every detail was impressed 
on her mind’s eye. 

At length she arose and went into the house, 
and before the little mirror on top of the 
high old walnut chest of drawers in her bed- 
the tuck-comb and two wire 
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HE SET THE BUCKETS CAREFULLY 


DOWN THAT HE MIGHT CONCENTRATE HIS ATTENTION. 


hairpins that confined her light grizzled hair 
in a tight knot on the back of her head. With ness of the material and her own unskilful- 
the aid of a horn comb she began to twist and ness would allow. It required a great deal 
of pulling, combing, and puffing, for hair that 


the pompadour in the picture as the scanti- 


arrange the hair into as near a resemblance to 
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has been parted in exactly the same line and 
brushed flat for forty years has contracted 
habits that are hard to overcome. 

When she had finished constructing the 
pompadour there was nothing left for the 
Lady Teazle curl or even for the smallest 
knot behind. But Mrs. Mimms, her blood 
being fired by what she considered the suc- 
cess of her efforts, recklessly supplied the 
deficiency by snipping off a pale blue ribbon 
bow from her most sacred “ tidy ” in the par- 
lor and pinning it on so as not only to shield 
the vacancy behind’, but to present two co- 
quettish loops in front. Then she went into 
the “comp’ny room” closet and dived into 
the cedar chest in which her own and Syram’s 
best clothes were kept. She dared not sacri- 
fice the blue nun’s-veiling on the altar of a 
waning affection, as it seemed that it must 
be her only dependence for the future, but 
her second-best dress, a brown cashmere of 
ten years before, which had been turned and 
made over until it was too faded and worn 
for anything but rainy Sundays—that she 
decided she might venture on the extrava- 
gance of using. 

She divested herself of the black and white 
calico which was her ordinary attire, and 
put on the brown dress, turning in the neck 
in a very modest V in front, around which 
she folded a large white handkerchief. Then 
she stood off and surveyed herself. To her 
eyes the result was wholly satisfying, and a 
most pleasing and artistic variation to her 
usual appearance. She even ventured upon a 
bit of black ribbon around the throat, but the 
feeling that this was going too far and would 
certainly be characterized by Syram as “ tom- 
foolishness ” made her take it off rather re- 
gretfully. She thought it did much to in- 
erease her resemblance to the young female 
in the picture. 

A glance at the clock cut short her admir- 
ing serutiny and sent her hurrying to the 
kitchen. These unaccustomed preparations 
had taken far more time than she had 
realized, and she well knew that no amount of 
mysterious attractiveness on her part would 
atone in Syram’s eyes for any deficiency in 
the matter of supper. 

Half an hour later Mr. Syram Mimms, 
coming up from the stable with a foaming 
milk-bucket in either hand, was halted in his 
progress by the sight of Mrs. Mimms feeding 
the chickens in the back yard. She had 
denied even the common justice of a checked 
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gingham apron to the brown cashmere dress 
for fear of spoiling the effect, and she was 
doing her best to appear unconscious. 

“ Whar’ve be’n?” ~=demanded 
Mimms. 

“1 hain’t be’n nowheres.” 

“What be you a-doin’ rigged out in them 
togs, then?” he asked, severely. 

Mrs. Mimms tilted her head to one side 
and smiled up at her husband a somewhat 
shy but coquettish smile. “I was jest ex- 
pectin’ of somebody,” she said. 

“ Who?” 

“T ain’t a-sayin’ who.” 

Mr. Mimms’s eyes almost bulged from his 
head at the unexpected nature of this reply. 
He set the buckets carefully down on the 
ground, that he might concentrate his atten- 
tion upon the matter in hand. 

“Tt can’t be Seratch Bohannon or. Mina 
Smoot,” he soliloquized, half aloud. “ She 
wouldn’t dike up so for them; and the circuit- 
rider ain’t due for two weeks yet. It must 
be Tish Chapman from over t’ the Court- 
House.” Tish Chapman was a first cousin of 
his wife’s, who bad money in her own right, 
and of whom Syram didn’t approve because 
she was too “dressy” and wasted her money 
and put notions into his wife’s head. 

“It’s dretful expensive havin’ so much 
comp’ny. I wish folks would stay to home 
an’ do their work an’ mind their own busi- 
ness,” he added. 

“T never said nothin’ *bout comp’ny,” re- 
plied Mrs. Mimms, with some spirit. She re- 
membered with indignation that it had been 
two months since there had been any one in 
the house to a meal. The close ways of the 
valley people often grated on her more gen- 
erous spirit. 

“Then what are you a-talkin’ about, wom- 
an? Who are you a-lookin’ for?” demanded 
Mr. Mimms, in exasperation. 

“ Never mind who. You'll know in good 
time,” retorted Mrs. Mimms. She was in hot 
pursuit of the advice to “make little mys- 
teries with one’s husband,” and she was en- 
joying herself immensely. 

Mr. Mimms picked up the milk-buckets 
with a violence that sloshed some of their 
contents over the legs of his overalls and 
strode away in a high state of indignation. 

Having strained the milk into the row of 
waiting crocks on the porch table and set 
it away in the cool spring-house over the lit- 
tle branch, he washed his face and hands at 
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“WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
the pump and flattened his wiry Lair in front 
of the little mirror which had reflected the 
decorative attempts of Mrs. Mimms—this last 
an unusual and wholly unwilling concession 
to the expected presence of Tish Chapman— 
and responded to his wife’s call to supper. 
As he entered the kitchen, he looked appre- 
hensively around the room, even giving a fur- 
tive glance behind the door; but there was no 
one there save his wife, hospitably beaming 
at him behind the ecoffee-pot, and he was, 
too much displeased to ask further expla- 


nation. 
“Will you have a cup of coffee, Mr. 
Mimms?” asked his wife, in exactly the same 
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You, HE SHOUTED. 
tone that she would have used to the cirecuit- 
rider. 

“Of course I’]l have coffee,” replied Mr. 
Mimms, exasperatedly. “Ain’t I be’n a-havin’ 
it these forty years? What ’d you suppose 
I'd have?” 

Mrs. Mimms made no direct reply. “ Let 
me give you a piece of this egg bread,” she 
said, with sweet cordiality. “It’s real good, 
ef I do say it as shouldn’t.” 

Again Mr. Mimms caught himself looking 
involuntarily around the room. The term 
“ego bread” was one reserved only for com- 
pany use—the name “batter bread” being 
the ordinary appellation of the delicious mix- 
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ture of corn-meal, eggs, soda, and buttermilk, 
which formed the main feature of every 
valley breakfast and supper. 

“Yaas, ll have some of that, too, fer a 
change,” replied Mr. Mimms, sarcastically, 
“ seein’ as thar ain’t nothin’ else to have, an’ 
a man as is be’n wrastlin’ with young steers 
all the evenin’ feels the need of a leetle some- 
thin’ to stay his stummick.” 

“T’m sorry to hear as you’ve be’n havin’ 
trouble with the young cattle,” remarked Mrs. 
Mimms, politely conversational. 

Her husband made no reply, and the con- 
versation languished. He continued to watch 
her furtively as the meal proceeded, marvel- 
ling greatly at the change in her appearance, 
though, manlike, he could not tell where the 
difference was. 

“T made a diskivery to-day, Syram,” said 
his wife at length, “that you'll be intrusted 
in.” 

“What was 
briefly. 

“Guess what,” said Mrs. Mimms, coquet- 
tishly. She was in further pursuit of the 
“little mysteries” detail, as she interpreted 
it. 

“How kin I tell what it was?” inquired 
Mr. Mimms, irritably. “It mout have be’n 
*most anything. I can’t tell what it was.” 

“T found a big wasps’ nest up in the front 
porch roof,” said Mrs. Mimms, with deter- 
mined sprightliness. 

The subject was unfortunate. Mr. Mimms 
pushed back his chair with a harsh, rasping 
sound, arose in wrath, and stood towering 
over her. 

“What is the matter with you, woman?” 
he shouted. “ What’s come over you? Who 
are you a-lookin’ for, and what in the nation 
have you got on your mind?” 

His wife looked up into his face with a 
sweet and engaging smile. “I was only 
a-lookin’ for you, Syram,” she said, demurely. 

Now, by all the canons of the Fireside. 
Friend, Mr. Mimms at this juncture should 
have begun to act in a loverlike and affection- 
ate manner. But he didn’t. He stared long, 
with bulging eyeballs. Then he turned on 
his heel and went out. 

On the front porch he sat down in the chair 
lately occupied by his wife, and leaning over, 
with his elbows on his knees, gazed at his 
feet in deep thought. 

“T never would have dremp it!” he said 
at length. “I never would have dremp it! 


it?” demanded her husband, 


I’ve always knowed as how her aunt Jinny 
went this way, but Sarah’s always be’n so 
quiet and peaceable like. I’ve hearn as how a 
disappointment or bein’ crossed in anything 
brings it out, but Sarah is too sensible to take 
on so "bout a leetle thing like that. I hope 
she ain’t a-goin’ ter git violent! She ain’t 
that kind, neither, but I’ve often hearn her 
tell "bout how her uncle Mace woke up one 
night an’ found her aunt Jinny a-leanin’ over 
him with the cyarvin’-knife a-screechin’ out 
somethin’ "bout killin’ hawgs.” 

Cold sweat suddenly broke out upon the 
brow of Mr. Mimms. He looked anxiously 
down the road to see if he could see anything 
of old Dr. Lindsay coming along home on 
his way to supper, but there was no one in 
sight. In the house he could hear his wife 
singing as she washed the dishes, and he noted 
with increased anxiety that instead of, “ Here 
[ll raise my Ebenezer,” as usual, she was 
humming something about “ Meet me when 
daylight is fading ”—a ditty he remembered 
to have heard long years ago when he was a 
young man and used to go across the moun- 
tain every other Sunday to “keep comp’ny ” 
with her, much against the wishes of his 
parents, who wanted him to marry a valley 
girl. He had never regretted his choice. She 
had been a good and “ biddable ” wife to him, 
and had never crossed him save in the mat- 
ter of extravagant notions in the way of 
dress, which he had been prompt to curb. 

As he listened anxiously to the sounds in 
the house and watched for the doctor, Mr. 
Mimms mechanically picked up the Fireside 
Friend from where his wife had dropped it, 
and idly looked at it. He disapproved abso- 
lutely of the paper as a foolish and needless 
expense, but was in the habit of reading it 
for two reasons: to be able to quote such por- 
tions of its advice to women as seemed to 
him most glaringly silly, with seathing criti- 
cisms to his wife, and also to get the money’s 
worth out of the paper. He reasoned that 
two people reading it would be more apt to 
do this than one. 

The picture on the front page caught his 
eye, and after gazing with disfavor at the 
simpering young woman he turned half un- 
consciously to the article. As he read on, 
his expression became more fixed, and pres- 
ently a look of comprehension began to dawn 
on his rugged countenance, followed by an 
expression of extreme relief. After he had 
read it through once he turned back to the 
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beginning and read it again. At the close 
he laid the paper down with a chuckle. 

“Wal, of all the tarnation fool pieces that 
ever I read this beats ’em,” remarked Mr. 
Mimms. “ An’ to think she should have be’n 
actin’ up to it that way.” 

Suddenly a look of noble resolution took 
possession of his hard countenance. “So the 
French husband keeps his wife supplied with 
flowers and bonbons, does he? I wonder what 
in the nation bonbons are?” The flowers 
seemed too frivolous even for the frivolity of 
the occasion. As he idly pawed the magazine 
in his consideration of the matter, enlighten- 
ment came to him. On the back cover the 
picture of another young lady engaged in eat- 
ing, with great apparent relish, a number of 
small round objects from a box labelled 
“ Best Assorted Bonbons” caught his eye. 


“Candy!” he ejaculated, succinctly, and 
he seized his hat and started down towards 
the village. 

When his wife came out on the porch some 
ten minutes later, he was just coming up the 
steps with a small bulging bag in his hand. 
It was Mrs. Mimms’s turn to stare. Some 
half a dozen times in her married life such a 
bag had been presented to her, and this 
limited experience told her—or tried to tell 
her, for she was too incredulous to believe it 
—that the bag contained lemon and pepper- 
mint stick candy. 

“Here’s your bonbons!” said her husband, 
with something more of indulgence in his 
face than it had worn for twenty years. “ An’ 
I think I can manage to git that thar dress 
for you—ef you won’t make it cost too much,” 
he added, prudently. 
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I know the tale I tell will seem 
“The baseless fabric of a dream”; 

I tell of one who, Christmas-time, 
Displayed a spirit so sublime, 

With unfeigned gratitude she took 
Three pin-balls, and a needle-book; 
Four doilies, and a hairpin case, 
And two small trays received with grace. 
She recognized, without a tear, 

The crocheted doily sent last year 

To a dear, absent-minded friend, 

Who back again the gift did send. 
Without a frown, this angel took 

Two copies of the self-same book; 
Accepted, with a happy face, 

Three hat-pin bottles, trimmed with lace; 
She had no scornful thought or hard 
For a much-travelled Christmas card; 
And, greatest miracle of all; 

As she received her last pin-ball 

Not even in her heart did say, 
“They will be. good to give away.” 
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SECOND PAPER 


the acquaintance of your diaphragm, not 

by studying a diagram of that part of 
your anatomy, but by feeling the great organ 
at work; if some of you have discovered that, 
through lack of exercise, the organ has be- 
come almost inactive; if you have felt the 
necessity of altering that condition, and have 
pressed this agent into the service for which 
it was designed; if, in plain terms, you have 
felt the joy of deep, natural breathing, and 
have fixed fast the sensation which accom- 
panies that delicious diaphragmatic act—you 
are ready for the next exercise. In giving it 
to you, I shall show you that the statement I 
made at the close of our last lesson was not 
paradoxical when I said the first two exer- 
cises, though identical, were progressive steps 
in a series. This, then, is the third exercise. 
When, for five minutes in the morning, 
lying flat on your back, with closed eyes, you 
have taken deep, long breaths, letting them 
go slowly, yielding your whole body to the 
act of respiration, noting the effect and fix- 
ing fast the sensation, as a next step you are 
to stand up and repeat the operation. Still 
holding the sensation (not by tightening your 
muscles, or clenching your fists, or setting 
your teeth, but simply by thinking the sen- 
sation, letting it possess you), in this atti- 
tude of mind breathe naturally, standing 
instead of lying down. That is all. You 
see this could only follow the morning five- 
minute practice, since I could not ask you to 
destroy half the desired effect of the work at 
night by telling you to note the sensation 
then, and to rise and test your newly ac- 
quired power. Don’t be discouraged if the test 
prove unsatisfactory at first. Try an interme- 
diate step. Sit on the side of your bed, or in a 
straight-backed chair, and, closing your eyes 
and relaxing all your muscles except those 
governing the diaphragm, breathe. Now 
stand, well poised. By well poised, of course 
you know I mean with the weight perfectly 
balanced about the centre of gravity, which, 


| F, since our last meeting, you have made 


in turn, means that a perpendicular dropped 
from the highest point of the lifted chest 
without encountering any part of your body, 
and especially not your abdomen (which 
should be held always back, so that it is flat, 
if not actually concave) will fall unobstructed 
to the floor, striking a point just between the 
balls of your feet. Standing thus, well poised, 
place the right hand on your body, just below 
your ribs at the base of the lungs, and your 
left hand on your back, just opposite your 
right hand; then breathe, and feel the dia- 
phragm, as it expands, cause the torso, in 
turn, to expand from front to back, pressing 
against either hand. Let the breath go slow- 
ly, controlling its emission by controlling the 
diaphragm. 

So the three exercises stand progressively 
thus: 

First.—Breathe naturally, which is _ 
diaphragmatically, five minutes at night. 
(At first you can be sure of doing this 
only by lying flat on your back.) 

Second.—Breathe naturally, which is 
diaphragmatically, for five minutes in 
the morning, and note the sensation. 

Third.—Stand, and test your newly 
acquired power by trying to breathe dia- 
phragmatically while on your feet. 
These three exercises constitute the first 

step in the first stage of vocal training, and 
that step is called “ Learning to Support the 
Tone.” 

I know a little girl who, in the begin- 
ning of her career, alarmed her parents 
by refusing to utter a syllable or the sem- 
blance of a syllable until she was three 
years old, when she evidently considered 
herself ready for her maiden effort at 
speech. Prepared she proved, for, sitting at 
the window in her high chair one day, watch- 
ing people pass, she remarked quietly and 
with perfect precision, “ There goes Mrs. Tib- 
bets.” I find myself secretly wishing it were 
possible for you to refrain from speech, not 
for three years, but for the next three weeks, 
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while you quietly prepare for speech by 
practising these three breathing exercises. It 
is quite the customary thing for the teacher 
of voice as an instrument of song to require 
of the student a period of silence—that is, a 
period in which only exercises are allowed, 
and songs, even the simplest, are forbidden. 
However, our only way to secure this condi- 
tion would be to go into retreat; but, after 
all, that is hardly necessary, for one of the 
most encouraging things about this work is 
the remarkable effect upon the speaking voice 
of simply holding the thought of the right 
condition for tone, thinking the three exer- 
cises I have given you. It is not so remark- 
able, perhaps, in the light of the experiment 
recently made (I am told) in one of our 
great colleges, when three men daily per- 
formed a certain exercise, and three other 
men simply thought it intensely, and the re- 
sultant effect upon the muscles used in the 
act was marvellously similar. I am _ half 
afraid to have recalled this, lest you take 
advantage of the suggestion and relax your 
effort, or, out of curiosity, make the experi- 
ment. Please don’t. I offer it only as an 
incentive to you, to think at least of the 
desired condition, if you cannot every day 
indulge in an active effort to attain it. 

Please test at once the immediate effect of 
this third exercise. Take the attitude I have 
defined, and try once more any full-vowelled 
syllable. I think you will find the tone al- 
ready improved. Although we may still need 
silent practice in breathing, we may all study 
the next step, whether we are ready to at- 
tempt it or not. 

We have worked, so far, for support of 
tone. We must now free the supported tone, 
by freeing the channel for the emission of the 
breath as it is converted into tone and 
moulded into speech. We shall find that in 
learning to support the tone, we have gone 
far toward securing that freedom; but the 
habit of years is not easily overcome, and 
every time you have spoken without proper 
support of breath you have forced the tone 
from the throat, by tightening the muscles 
and closing the channel, thus making condi- 
tions which must now be reformed by steady, 
patient effort. Yet it is not effort I want 
from you now; it is lack of effort. It is 
passivity; it is surrender. I want you to re- 
lax all the muscles which govern the organs 
concerned in converting the breath into tone 
and moulding the tone into speech, all the 
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muscles controlling the throat and mouth, 
including the lips and jaw. I want utter 
passivity of the parts from the point where 
the column of breath strikes the vocal cords 
to where, as tone, it is moulded into the 
word “ No.” Surrender to the desire to utter 
that word. Concentrate your thought on two 
things: the taking of the breath and the word 
it is to become. Now, lying down, or sitting 
easily, lazily, in a comfortable chair, or 
standing leaning against the wall, with closed 
eyes, surrender to the thought, “ No,” and 
taking a breath, speak. Still hard and un- 
musical you find? Yes, but I am sure not 
so hopelessly hard as before. What shall we 
do to relax the tense muscles, to release the 
throat and free the channel? At the risk of 
being written down a propagandist, in the 
ranks of the extreme dress-reformers, I shall 
say, first of all, take off those high, tight 
collars. Again, as with the corset, it is a 
ease of a misfit rather than too tight a fit. 
If your collar is cut to fit, it need not be too 
high nor too tight for comfort, and it will 
still be becoming. You want it to cling to 
the neck and keep the line. Cut it to fit, 
and it will keep the line; then put in pieces 
of whalebone, if necessary, or resort to 
some of the many other devices now in vogue 
for keeping the soft collar erect, but don’t 
choke yourself, either by fastening it too 
tight or cutting it too high. But how simple 
it would be if we could relax the tension by 
dofiing our ill-fitting corsets and collars. 
Alas! the trouble is deeper seated than that. 

It is an indisputable and most unfortunate 
fact that nervous tension registers itself more 
easily in the muscles about the mouth and 
throat than anywhere else. So, if we live as 
do even the children of to-day, under excite- 
ment, and so in a state of nervous tension, 
the habit of speaking with the channel only 
half open is quickly formed, and the voice 
becomes shrill and harsh. You have no- 
ticed that the more emphatic one grows in 
argument the higher and harder the voice 
becomes, and, incidentally, the less convin- 
cing the argument. This is true of all ex- 
citement; the nervous tension accompanying 
it constricts the throat, and the result is a 
closed channel. To learn instinctively to re- 
fer this tension for registration not to the 
throat, but to the diaphragm, is a part of 
vocal training. This can be easily accom- 
plished with children, and the habit estab- 
lished of taking a deep breath under the in- 
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fluence of any emotion. This breath will 
cause the throat to open instead of shut, and 
the tone to grow full, deep, and round, in- 
stead of high and harsh. The full, deep, 
round tone will carry twice as far as the 
high, harsh, breathy one. The one deep 
breath resulting in the full, deep tone may— 
nay, will—often serve the same purpose as 
Tattycoram’s “Count five and twenty,” and 
save the angry retort. 

It is useless to regret, on either ethical or 
esthetic grounds, that we were not taught 
in childhood to take the deep breath and 
make the deep tone. But let us look to it 
that the voices and dispositions of our chil- 
dren are not allowed to suffer. Meanwhile, 
in correcting the fault in the use of our own 
instruments, we shall go far toward estab- 
lishing the proper condition with the next 
generation, since the child is so mimetic that, 
to hear sweet, quiet, low tones about him 
will have more effect than much technical 
training in keeping his voice free and music- 
al. In the same way, the child who hears 
good English spoken at home seems less de- 
pendent upon text-book in grammar and rhet- 
oric, to perfect his verbal expression, than 
the child who is not so fortunate in this re- 
spect. 

To insure the registration of nervous ten- 
sion in the muscles controlling the diaphragm 
and not the throat—that is, to form the habit 
of breathing deeply when speaking under the 
influence of emotion, is our problem. The 
present fault in registration will be found 
to be different with each one of us, or, at 
least, will cause us “to flock together” ac- 
cording to the place of registration. Each 
must locate for himself his own difficulty, or 
go to a vocal specialist and have it located. 
The tension may be altogether in the muscles 
governing the throat, or it may be in those 
about the mouth. There is the resultant, 
breathy tone, the hard tone, the nasal tone, 
the guttural tone, the tone that issues from 
a set jaw or an unruly tongue. All mean 
tension of muscles somewhere, and must be 
met by relaxation of these muscles and the 
freeing of the channel. How to relax the 
throat shall be our initial point of attack. A 
suggestion made by my first teacher proved 
most helpful to me, a suggestion so simple 
that I did not for the moment take it seri- 
ously. “Think,” she said, “how your throat 
feels just before you yawn.” “ Yes,” I re- 
plied, irrelevantly, “and just after you have 


eaten a peppermint—that cool, delicious, open 
sensation.” This impressed her as significant, 
but not so effective as her suggestion to me, 
which I felt to be true when | began to think 
of it seriously, and so, of course, to yawn 
furiously. Try it. 

Think of the yawn. Close your eyes and 
feel how the deep breath with which the yawn 
begins (the need of which, indeed, caused it) 
opens the throat, relaxing all the muscles. 
Now, instead of yawning, speak. The result 
will be a good tone, simply because the con- 
dition for tone was right. The moment the 
yawn actually arrives, the condition is lost, 
the throat closes; but in that moment before 
the break into the yawn, the muscles about 
the throat relax and the channel opens, 
as the muscles controlling the diaphragm 
tighten and the deep breath is taken. These. 
then, are the first exercises in the second ste 
in vocal training. This step is called “ Free- 
ing the Tone.” 

First—Yawn, noting the sensation. 

Second.—J ust before the throat breaks 
into the yawn, stop and, instead of car- 
rying out the yawn, speak. Repeat -this 
fifty times three times a day, or twenty 
times five times a day, or ten times as 
often as you will. Only, keep at it. 

Take always a single full-vowelled mono- 

syllable: one, or four, or no, or love, or 

loop, or dove, ete. 

We cannot, in this brief consideration, 
touch more in detail upon individual cases, 
but must confine ourselves to these simple 
exercises, which will, in general, be swiftly 
and effectively remedial. 

But we must not stop with the throat, 
which is but part of the channel involved in 
the emission of breath as speech. There is 
the tense jaw to be reckoned with—the jaw 
set by nervous tension, the jaw which re- 
fuses to yield itself to the moulding of the 
tone into the beautiful open vowel and the 
clean-cut consonant which make our words 
so interesting to utter. It is the set jaw 
which, forcing the tone to squeeze itself out, 
causes it to sound thin and hard. Again, it 
is surrender and not effort I want. Just as 
I should try to secure the relaxation of your 
arm or hand by asking you to surrender it 
to me, drop it a dead weight at your side for 
me to lift as I choose, so now I ask you to 
surrender your lower jaw to yourself. Let 
it go. 


Drop your head forward, resting your 
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chin on your chest. Then raise your head, 
but not your chin. Let your mouth fall 
open. Assume for the moment that mark of 
the feeble-minded, the idiotic, the dropped- 
open mouth, just long enough to note the sen- 
sation. Place your finger on either side of 
your head where the jaws conjoin, and open 
your mouth quickly and with intention. Note 
the action under your finger-tips. Now let 
the mouth fall open, by simply surrendering 
the lower jaw, and note this time the lack of 
action under your fingers, at the juncture of 
the jaws. It is this passive surrender which 
we must learn to make, if we find, on inves- 
tigation, that we are speaking through a half- 
open mouth held fast by a set jaw. The set 
jaw resists and distorts the mould, and the 
beauty of the form of the word which flows 
from the mould is lost; the relaxed jaw yields 
to the moulding of the perfectly modelled 
word. 

In practising this relaxation there is very 
little danger of going too far, since the set 
jaw is the indication of a tense habit of 
thought, of a high-strung temperament, and 
this habit of thought will never become, 
through the practice of an outward mechan- 
ical exercise, the slack habit of thought which 
is evidenced by the loose dropping of words 
from a too relaxed jaw—a habit which must 
be met by quite the opposite method of treat- 
ment. There are many exercises involved in 
voeal training which must be directed very 
carefully for a time, before the student can be 
trusted to practise them alone; so I am con- 
fining myself in this, as in every step we 
take together; to the simple, fundamental, 
and at the same time perfectly safe ones. To 
review those for relaxation of the lower jaw. 

First.—Drop the head until the chin 
rests upon the breast. Raise the head, 
but not the lower jaw. 

Second.—With eyes devoid of intelli- 
gence and the mouth dropped open, shake 
the head until you feel the weight of the 
lower jaw—until the lower jaw seems to 
hang loosely from the upper jaw and to 
be shaken by it, as your hand, when you 
shake it from the wrist, seems to be com- 
manded by the arm, and to have no vo- 
lition of its own. 

Third.—Test your ability to surrender 
the jaw by placing your fingers on either 
side your head in front of the ears at 
the conjunction of the jaws, and first 
open your mouth with intention, noting 
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the action; then thinx the word “ No,” 

and surrender the jaw to the forming of 

the word, noting the action or absence 
of action again. 

So much for the set jaw. Ten or fifteen 
minutes a day—yes, even five minutes a day 
of actual practice with the constant thought 
of surrender, will reward you. Try it. 

And still the channel is not open. There 
remains that most unruly member, the tongue 
—the tongue which refuses to lie flat in the 
mouth, but insists on rising up when you 
speak and opposing itself in a little mound 
at the back of the mouth, over which or 
around which the tone must creep, or be 
thrown back into the throat, instead of flow- 
ing over the flat, or, better still, hollowed 
surface the tongue should make of itself, to 
issue an unobstructed column of tone into 
the mouth, to be moulded by the lips, teeth, 
and tip of the tongue into beautiful speech- 
forms. This opposition of the back of the 
tongue must be fought patiently, persistently, 
and steadily until the unruly member is con- 
quered. Mirror in hand, stand with a good 
light on the open mouth. Now concentrate 
your eyes and thought on the back of the 
tongue. Then yawn, drinking in the breath, 
and with the tip of the tongue pressed against 
your teeth, let your thought suck down the 
back of the tongue until it forms a little hol- 
low, instead of the obstructing mound. If 
you find response slow to this treatment, if 
the thought “down” does not result in the 
concave tongue, touch the obstinate part with 
the tip of a pencil or any pointed instrument 
as you think the word “ah.” Now try the 
syllable la, la, la, if necessary, touching the 
tongue at the back.as you speak. Nothing 
but patient, persistent practice, glass in hand, 
will carry us successfully past this point in 
our difficult task of freeing the channel. 

And now, with breath controlled and sup- 
ported, the throat open, the jaw relaxed, the 
tongue flat, let us each day, at a time when 
we are sure of not being disturbed, sit at the 
piano and practise the following exercise. 
But let us be sure, I repeat, that the condition 
for perfect relaxation is secure, for the mind 
and body must be free from all tension, from 
all thought in any other direction. Twilight 
is a good time to choose for the exercise. 
Sit in a chair, not on a piano stool; sit very 
easily and lazily; strike middle C or the chord 
of middle C. With the note or chord ring- 
ing in your ears, close your eyes, take an 
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easy, deep breath, and form the lips into the 
mould 66. Now pour the tone—rather, let 
the tone flow into that mould and issue as 
the syllable 66. Just breathe it forth, sus- 
taining the note in this mould as long as it 
is perfectly easy to do so. Don’t force the 
breath. Let the tone gradually die away as 
the breath is exhausted. Try this over and 
over again, keeping the breath behind the 
tone, letting none escape in front of or 
through the tone, letting none escape except 
as tone. Now, begin again with the 66 very 
softly and sombrely, and gradually, as the 
tone is emitted, change the mould into the 
shape ah, letting the lips and eyes, which 
have been sober, smile a little. Hear the tone 
grow from minor to major, from a dark to 
a bright color. This exercise will test the 
power you have gained to support the tone, 
and the extent to which you have set it free 
for its emission, by freeing the channel. 

With it we turn from the second step in 
the training to the third and last step, the 
reinforcing of the supported and freed tone. 
It is again a freeing process. This time we 
are to free the cavities now closed against 
the tone; we are to use the walls of these 
cavities as sounding-boards for tone, as they 
were designed to be, so reinforcing the tone 
and letting it issue a resonant bell-like note 
with the carrying power resonance alone can 
give, instead of the thin, dull, colorless sound 
which conveys no life to the word into which 
it is moulded by the organs of speech. How 
shall we free these cavities? I find myself 
now impatient of the medium of communi- 
cation we are using. I want to make the tone 
for you. I want, for instance, to shut off the 
nasal cavity and let you hear the resultant 
nasal note, thin, high, unresonant, which 
hardly reaches the first member of my audi- 
ence; then I want you to hear the tone flood 
into the nasal cavity, and, reinforced there 
by the vibration from the walls of the cavity, 
grow a resonant, ringing, bell-like note, which 
will carry to the farthest corner of the room 
without the least increase in loudness. But 
we must be content with the conditions im- 
posed by print. 

First, you must realize that so-called “ talk- 
ing through the nose” is not talking through 


the nose at all, but rather failure to do so. 
That is, instead of letting the tone flood into 
the nasal cavity, to be reinforced there by 
striking against the walls of the cavity, which 
act as sounding-boards for the tone confined 
within that cavity, we shut off the cavity, 
and refuse the tone its natural reinforcement. 
It takes on, as a result, a thin, unresonant 
quality which we call nasal, although it is 
thin and unpleasing because it lacks true 
nasal resonance. The only remedy lies in 
ceasing to shut off the cavity. Think the 
sound 66. . Let the tone on which it is to be 
borne grow slowly in. thought, filling, fill- 
ing, and, as it grows, flooding the whole face. 
Let it press against your lips (in thought 
only, as yet), feel your nostrils expand, your 
face grow alive between the eyes and the 
upper lip, that area so often inanimate, life- 
less, even in a mobile, animated countenance. 
Now let the sound come, but let it follow 
the thought, flood the face, let the nostrils 
expand, feel the nasal cavity fill with sound; 
let it go on up into the head and strike the 
forehead and the eye-sockets and the walls 
of all the cavities so unused to the impact of 
sound, which should never have been shut 
out. Now begin, with lips closed, a humming 
note, m-m-m. Let it come flooding into the 
face, until it presses against the lips, demand- 
ing the open mouth. Now let it open the 
mouth into the ah. Repeat this over and 
over—m-a-h, m-a-h, m-a-h. Don’t let the tone 
drop back as the mouth opens. Keep it for- 
ward behind the upper lip, which it has made 
full, and which, playing against, it tickles 
until we must let the tone escape. Just as 
much of the day as possible, think the tone 
in a flood into the face, and, as often as pos- 
sible, hum and let it escape, noting its in- 
creasing resonance. It will increase in reso- 
nance, I promise you. It will lose its thin, 
high-pitched nasal quality, and grow mellow 
and rich and ringing. 

And so again I leave you, with chest lifted, 
diaphragm at work, throat open, tongue flat, 
jaw relaxed, and all the cavities concerned in 
vocalization open to the tone, which, as you 
breathe and yawn and hum, issues a full, 
round, resonant, singing note to add itself to 
the music of the world. 


(Continued next month.) 





BIRD’S-EYE 
% A view of the 

gowns worn by 
the leaders of fashion 
in the metropolis at 
this midwinter period 
shows a great deal of 
variety, individuality, 
and, if the truth must 
be told, of oddity as 
well. This last will 
be consoling, perhaps, 
to those lovers of 
pretty dress who can- 
not always indulge 
their taste for the new 
and the extreme. The 
richest of the evening 


prominent social gath- 
erings, either glitter 
with metal threads or 
glow with the royal 
lustre of velvet.. Only 
a few of even the 
most fashionable 
women thus far have 
appeared in the Syri- 
an or Egyptian em- 
broidered robes which 
have been, one of the 
conspicuous novelties 
of the year; but num- 
bers of dresses of 
marquisette or mousse- 
line, patterned over 
with fine gilt motifs, 
which suggest an imi- 
tation of the Eastern 
nets, are seen every- 
where. The smallest 
trifles in these em- 
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dresses, as seen at 
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ARK\S. 
SMART MODRL Gown of dark blue silk trim- 


med with piping, frills, and buttons of the same 
and worn over a guimpe of tucked lawn. 











































broideries cost pro- 
digiously. Take the 
fifty-inch searf, for 
instance, in black net, 
threaded with gold, or 
in grayish cream over- 
wrought with silver. 
It is, at most, twenty 
inches wide, and very 
unsubstantial when 
erushed in the hand, 
but its cost ranges 
from twenty-five to 
one hundred dollars. 
From this the cost of 
an entire robe may be 
estimated. The scarfs 
are used to wind 
about the neck with 
a collarless opera 
cloak; or they may 
be draped classically 
about the shoulders, 
over which they lit- 
erally mould them- 
selves. They are like 
ly to have a long fa® 
vor with what a tail 
here has been pleased 
to call “the class,” 
meaning that limited 
number of women 
who may spend as 
their whims dictate. 
The dinner robe of 
velvet which so ex- 
quisitely enhances old 
lace and jewels is 
much affetted by both 
young women and 
matrons, especially in 
the one-piece dress 
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New move of mole-color chiffon trimmed with 
same shade lace made over parrot-green silk. 


forms which are scarcely to be 
called princesse and yet have some 
of the characteristics of this dress. 
They are freely trimmed with jew- 
elled or jet tags, or “ ferrits,” which 
finish ribbon or passementerie or 
lace ends. The coat forms, how- 
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ever, are the newest and most varied 
of all the garments worn by the femi- 
nine world. In some of the big-flow- 
ered Louis XIV. coats, which are de- 
signed for afternoon receptions chiefly, 
there is a tendency to the fantastic. 
One of these recently shown me had a 


Movkt of “ hirondelle”-blue cashmere trimmed with 
same shade silk ; double revers of Chinese embrvidery. 
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cream silk ground 
sparsely patterned 
with big dull roses, 
and shaded foliage, 
equally dull, woven 
in long, silky stitches 
over it. The coat was 
lined with cream silk 
and edged with a fine 
silk cord. It 
was worn over 
a black velvet 
circular skirt 
festooned with 
black ribbon em- 
broidery, and a 
Cluny lace bodice, 
the sleeves of which 
came below those of 
the coat. Above the 
thin, sharp V of the 
vestee, a pretty ar- 
rangement of cream 
silk overwrought 
with gold embroid- 
ery surrounding a 
soutache motif, the 
lace waist and a 
short full little ja- 
bot showed. A large 
black velvet, half- 
cloche hat was worn 
with this costume. 
These new, cre- 
tonne-patterned 
silks, for so they are 
called, are literally 
hurrying to the fore, 
after several months 
of prophecy concern- 
ing them. There is 
something very Lady 
Teazle-ish about 
them, especially 
when made up with 
a bouffant over- 
dress or a coat like 
that described in the 
Louis XIV. style. 
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Becuorr-Daviv movet coat of beige cloth inlet with coarse beige lace 
and having passementerie cords and ornaments to match. 
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tures are loose lines, rather low belts, 
full and rather short sleeves. School 
dresses are nearly all made with a three- 
quarter-length sleeve, which is finished 
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FLOWERED DELAINE AFTERNOON FROCK with sou- 


tached bands of trimming in white 
ERE are several examples of the 
easy, graceful, and especially of 


the appropriate, costumes now WHITE SERGE FROCK with blue and white dotted 
worn by young girls. Their chief fea- bands on the waist and skirt 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 





AFTERNOON FROCK of pale blue or rose cashmere with 
black ribbon on narrow satin folds 


with a trim turn-back cuff, or with a 
deep band of the same material as the 
dress. Or, you may make it of con- 
trasting material, or of something sou- 
tached over, or banded with velvet or 
with Hercules braid. The first costume 
shown herewith is of sprigged goods, 
known as flannel delaine. It is a new, 
woolly, and warm material of about 
the same weight as cashmere or of the 
old delaine after which it is named. 
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The model here shown is for a house 
dress. It is trimmed with bands of 
white cloth soutached over with pale 
green braid, to harmonize with the 
printed pattern upon the frock. The 
ground color of the latter is best de- 
scribed as being like coffee with cream 
in it. Golden-brown hosiery and light 
brown Suéde slippers are the proper 
accompaniments for such a house dress. 





A poy’s KNICKERBOCKER suIT of rough tweed 
suitable for schoul wear. 


The second model is a cream-white 
serge dress. It is designed for a school- 
girl, and is trimmed with bands of 
navy-blue cloth spotted with cream. 
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THE NEW VEILS @ 


general name of motor coats, have 
been more or less generally adopted, 
even by those who never motor, so, 
too, the motor veils, as the most 
elaborate of them are called, have 
been appropriated by pedestrians 
who recognize the beauty of the new 
draperies and propose to utilize 
them. To be exact, the motor dra- 
pery should be spoken of in the plu- 
ral, for it is usually a double affair, 
consisting of a thinnish, small face 
veil, and a searf of chiffon or 
mousseline that may be drawn over 
the face upon an occasion, but 
which, more often, is wound about 
the head and hat, concealing the lat- 













































A veit of filet net with an embroidered Persian 
border; caught low in the new way. 


HE veil, as every observant 
i reader of the Bazar has doubt- 

less noticed, has become of 
late a matter of actual importance. 
It is no longer merely a pretty gauze 
designed to screen the face from 
sharp winds, or a lace fabric planned 
as a trifle to accentuate a beautiful 
complexion or enrich a hat. The 
new veils combine all these things 
and more. Besides, and especially, 
they are relied upon to give the pic- 
turesque touch to the practical dress 
and add richness to the already rich 
street dress. They are called upon 
to soften the appearance of the long, 
heavy, sometimes _ stiffish driving- A scarrF vert of silk net with satin cross stripes, cover- 
coats. As these garments, under the ing the hat and tied in a four-in-hand knot. 
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fall in ripples about the head, at the 
whim of the winds. They usually 
fall a little below the chin and hang 
evenly all round. A _ small tulle, 
malines, or Chantilly net veil must 
be worn under them if the coiffure 
is to be protected. These circular 
veils usually have lace borders, but 
others are finished with narrow ruf- 
fles to weight them. These are also 
attractive, and for that matter, a bit 
more useful than the lace-bordered 
veils. 

Filet net is among the most prac- 
tical veilings. It is seen in colors 
and is also greatly favored for 
mourning veils—in combination 
with deep crépe borders. Such 
mourning veils are arranged and 


worn like that shown in the first il- 
lustration accompanying this article. 











The scarf veils run to great lengths. 


THE LARGE SQUARE vert without border, screen- 
ing the whole hat and the hair. 


ter much after the manner shown 
in the illustration on this page. 

The development of the veil, how- 
ever, has not stopped with the scarf. 
It has taken every possible form: 
round and oval; square and oblong. 
It is plain or spotted; finished with 
a border of lace, or with woven bor- 
ders of satin; with ruffles or bands 
of ribbon, either velvet or satin, and 
even with thin Tom Thumb fringe. 
The veils of midwinter show all the 
fashionable colors—black, white, dull 
shades of rose, and dull and grass 
greens, tans, mode and fawn shades, 
royally bright blues, and again all 
the smoky grays which for months 
have been worn by the most fastidi- 
ous. There are circular veils which 
chiefly serve the purpose of orna- 
mentation. These are dropped over 
the hat, caught here and there to se- THE LIBERTY-SILK SCARF tied in a four-in-hand knot, 
cure them, and are then allowed to as worn for motoring and on windy days. 
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Of the old forms, only the medium- 
length scarf, say one and one-half 
yards long, may be made to conform to 
to-day’s drapings. That may be ad- 
justed after the manner of the first il- 
lustration shown on page 45. The 
new and longer ones, which are four 
yards or less long, are utilized as 
neck-protectors, as well as hat-fasten- 
ers and hat draperies. The illustrations 
show these veils brought round and tied 
in the four-in- 
hand bow. In the 
second instance 
the long scarf 
shields the face; 
in the first, its 
purpose is mere- 
ly to drape and 
hold the hat in 
place. 

All such veils 
require a_ face 
veil so that the 
outer or drapery 
veil may be 
thrown back 
without risking 
the disarranging 
of the hair. 
Everything de- 
pends upon the 
selection and ar- 
ranging of this 
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merable meshes and patterns to select 
from—thin, thick, open or close pat- 
terns, plain or dotted, double-barred or 
fine-checked. - Perhaps the filet and 
“% Chantilly nets are the most used now, 
because they are the latest; but the style 
*s of the veil really depends less upon the 
“*< mesh itself than upon its absolute fresh- 
) ness and the way of putting it on. To 
% master the knack of veil arrangement 
. care and thought are necessary. 

First of all, you must not economize 
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by an eighth of a yard. Buy an ample 
measure, for the veil must be put on 
easily, and not dragged to the propor- 
tions of a string. The least pulling will 
destroy the beauty of any veil. On the 
other hand, a face veil which is too full 
is only less objectionable. The safe 
way is to measure the hat itself, and 
buy accordingly. One and one-half 
yards of veiling twenty inches wide is 
required for the big round hat of to-day, 
while even the 
toque will re- 
quire a full yard 
in order to fasten 
it neatly in the 
back. The veil 
is first arranged 
around the brim 
evenly, and se- 
cured there at 
intervals. It 
should be so 
hung that the 
lower edge falls 
just a little low- 


er than the 
chin-line. Catch 
the upper ends 
of the veil at 
the back and 
fasten them in- 


visibly with or- 
dinary pins, or 


important little rs visibly with a 
h N 1 THE GAUZE Veil which 1s very popular now among young f 

mesh. AS usual,  giris; it is dotted and has a ribbon border. ancy one, to 

there are innu- the top of the 


brim. Then with a veil-pin (usually 
a bar) gather the lower ends of the veil 
in close about the head, and pin it to- 
gether. Study the first illustration in 
this group, also the third, for these will 
prove to be guides to the proper method 
of fastening. Strictly speaking, neither 
is a face veil, but the mode of arrange- 
ment is identical with that followed 
for the shorter face veil. 

The gauzes for veils are sold now 
with woven satin stripes. 
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AVE you noticed how for months 
the tendency of women’s boots has 
been upward, and to exaggerated 


toes, pointed, or 
stretching toward 
real needle-points ? 
Suddenly these 
tendencies seem 
to have become 
radical and estab- 
lished changes in 
feminine foot- 
wear. Low heels, 
those aids to walk- 
ing which sensi- 
ble women have 
so earnestly tried 
to urge into gen- 
eral use, are dis- 
appearing. They 
are being forced 
out, the makers 
say, by the short 














walking skirt which four-fifths of our 
women, young and old, have adopted. 
Naturally, with the prevailing dress the 


foot is much in 
evidence, and 
very naturally 
women insist 
on being shod in 
the trimmest 
manner, for they 
know the value 
of a neat and 
coquettish foot. 
Not only are the 
heels of the pre- 
vailing boots 
high (the Cuban 
form is most ap- 
proved for walk- 
ing shoes, as be- 
ing a better sup- 
port to the foot 
than is the 




















Some samp es of kid and satin boots made to match special gowns. 
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FANCY TRIMMED EVENING SLIPPERS Of satin and kid with bows and buckles. 


shapely Louis XV.), but the uppers have 
stretched until a length of fourteen or 
fifteen buttons is not unusual. 

Are these really practical for sustained 
walking? Some of the makers claim that 
they are superior to the lower shoes. 
Some of those who were first to adopt 
them say that they restrict the elasticity 
of the tendons of the leg, and these ob- 
jectors have gone back to the wearing of 
shoes of the regulation height. The new 
boots, however, are undeniably pretty, 
every possible aid in the way of trimming 
being applied to them. They come in 
combinations of cloth and leather, of color 
and black. Colored tops are foxed with 
patent leather, pierced and patterned 
with the fineness and sharpness of lace, 
which, being in black, comes out very 
conspicuously over a brown or other col- 
or. This tendency to fancy foxings and 
to color, however, is not confined to the 
high shoe. It is seen in shoes of every 
description. 

The colored tops of all shoes, high or 
low, are selected to match the gown with 
which the shoes are to be worn. Many 
combinations of browns are shown in 
these fancy shoes, but the color is really 
brown and not the summer tan, which 





would quickly grow shabby in its con- 
tact with winter sidewalks. The new 
brown shoes are cut either high or low, 
and Russia calf or ooze leather is pre- 
ferred for them. These, too, are given 
patent-leather facings, which, in occa- 
sional instances, are as elaborate as those 
shown in the third boot of the group 
shown on page 49. 

As an alternate for these extreme styles 
in shoes which only the hardiest of young 
women will adopt, there are new cloth 
shoes which retain the lower heel, and 
are water-proofed, so as to make them 
practical for more sensitive feet. As 
one authority puts it, they are the lineal 
descendants of the old congress gaiters, 
of which, by the way, there is quite a 
representation among the season’s shoes 
for older women. These have the regular 
elastic sides, but are modelled, as to heel 
and toe, after to-day’s shoe forms. The 


water-proofed shoes are designed for com- :*.. 
fort in the long tours by motor or train, 


which are now the rule rather than the 
exception. They are buttoned or laced, 
as preferred, and occasionally have a 
fancy pierced-leather toe. They are seen 
in colors as well as in black. sn 

Practically all the display boots have | 
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the high arched form, pointed toes, and 
the Louis XV. heel, which are also char- 
acteristic of fancy slippers. For evening 
wear the latter must match in color the 
costume with which it is worn, though it 
may be in any of the several materials. 
It may be of silk, of heavy crépe, of 
cloth, Suéde, satin, or glove kid. All are 
seen in the winter’s fancy slippers. On 
the other hand, black and bronze slip- 
pers are the real “stand-bys.” These, by 
means of several sets of buckles, rosettes, 
or bows, to match as many costumes, 
may be frequently transformed and keyed 
into harmony with a preferred costume. 
Here the hosiery worn with them must 
match the costume. Bronze slippers so 
worn are every whit as dainty and as 
fashionable as those in the pale and per- 
ishable silks. 

Apropos of slippers, some wonderfully 
pretty boudoir footwear has appeared in 
the holiday displays. All the enterprising 
shops are showing them. Many are on 
the “ mule” order, but Juliettes, too, such 
as have not previously been seen, are 
among them. They are in delicate French 
brocades, all silk, or silk and cotton, and 
these materials, as is well known, bring 
together harmoniously every possible pale 
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THE MOST FASHIONABLE NEW STREET BOOTS, with three types of heel. 





shade of color, though some one is likely 
to be subtly accented. The new Juli- 
ettes do all this, and so may be combined 
with any pale boudoir gown. They are 
outlined around the tops with frills of 
thread lace, or quillings of narrow ribbon, 
or pinked silk, and are finished with tiny 
or large rosettes (for here, too, latitude 
for individual preference is allowed), or 
with bows. The richer ones are lined 
with soft silk or satin, are interlined for 
warmth, and are literal sachets in point 
of perfume. There is, too, an inside-pad- 
ded Chinese slipper, with a new feature 
to recommend it, one that does away with 
the objectionable flat-footedness of the 
familiar Eastern slipper. This is an arch 
that curves the sole so as to meet the 
requirements of the normal foot. 

Now all this pretty footwear compels 
harmonious hosiery. This year hosiery 
in all the soft shades of fashionable colors 
is obtainable in the average shop. Among 
the illustrations are some of the most 
exquisite of the new, and, let it be whis- 
pered, rather impracticable hosiery. For, 
after all, silken films of lace patterns, 
traced with spriggery as delicate, or. in- 
let with costly lace insertions, must come 
into the category of the impractical. 
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AM going to call your attention to 
two examples of suggestive, refur- 
bished mourning gowns, having had 
my own directed to the fact that the 
managing: of the mourning wardrobe is 
one of the really serious problems which 
beset the woman of moderate means, 
who, for a time, must don such special 
dress. To be sure, the period of seclu- 
sion is lessening, and the arbitrary rules 
for continuing in black 
are relaxing every year; 
but, as one just emerg- 
ing from such a period 
expressed it to me, that 
only increases the cost of 
mourning attire, since 
it gives one no time 
to wear it out. How 
shall we provide dresses 
that shall give even a 
very few changes and 
yet avoid the need for 
purchasing so many 
that to wear them out 
is voluntarily to chain 
oneself to gloom for 
months beyond a real 
necessity for it? Un- 
less the material be of 
the very best quality, 
and so made up that the 
gown may be altered 
from time to time, any 


— 





will see to it that the dress, however 
simple, shall be cut on the latest lines, 
so that it may be transformed three 
months later, by substituting silk or 
other trimming for the crépe which first 
trimmed it. A girl’s mourning gown 
which has successfully undergone such 
a transformation is shown on this page. 
Its original form is given in an illus- 
tration on the next page. The two pic- 
tures are almost self- 
explanatory; but, to 
make doubtful points 
clear, here are the 
changes which, at a 
modest cost, converted 
a deep-mourning hen- 
rietta cloth dress into 
one for general use: 

In the gown, original- 
ly, heavy crépe was used 
for trimming the collar 
(you will see how in 
the illustration on the 
next page); also for the 
chemisette and _ cuffs, 
and in narrow folds to 
outline the centre pleat 
of the waist. Again, it 
was used for the belt «<?; 
and for the broad shoul- :: 7: 
der and sleeve band. 
All this crépe was re- 
moved in the remodel- 


mourning becomes din- 
gy; more dingy, by far, 


REMODELLED Gown for a young girl, 
showing changes made in gown illus- 
trated on the opposite page. 


ling. The former dress 
form (from a Septem- 


than _ colored gowns, 

which may be varied by fancy waists, 
ties, collars, ribbons, laces, ete. The 
fundamental secret of economical 
mourning purchases lies, of course, in 
wise selection, and especially in the 


wise making up of the dress. A good 

dressmaker—that is, an intelligent one— 
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ber, 1907, design) was 
retained, though the material was care- 
fully pressed and a new belt was added. 
In the remaking, the skirt and waist 
seams were stitched closely along the 
edges as shown in the illustration. A 
chemisette and sleeve band of lace were 
substituted for those of crépe, and these 
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LESSONS IN ECONOMICAL DRESSING 
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and the cuffs and collar were outlined 
with a narrow full frill of grayish rose 
faille ribbon. The crush belt was of 
faille silk of the same shade. 

The next two illustrations show a re- 
modelling of a woman’s gown, the orig- 
inal of which was made in the early 
part of the past summer. The material 


used was armure, heavy bands of which 





A YOUNG GIRL’S MOURNING GOWN so made that it may 
be satisfactorily remodelled for later use 
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A MOURNING bopDIcE that will be easily renovated for 
lighter mourning by substituting silk for crape 


trimmed the crépe bolero and the wide 
cuffs. Big crépe-covered buttons and a 
fine crépe de Chine tucked underwaist 
finished the upper portion of the cos- 
tume. The skirt, a perfect-fitting cir- 
cular, was finished with an eighteen- 
inch over-hem of crépe. In the remod- 
elling, this removed, and three 
widely separated folds of black silk 
were set on in place of it. The cloth 
sleeves, originally full, have been re- 
cut according to the present narrower 
dimensions of sleeve forms, and filet 
lace has been added to give lightness 
to it. The front of the bolero has been 
rounded off slightly. Black silk has 
been substituted for the crépe portions 
of the bodice, and the cloth bands have 
been cut out to allow of the substitu- 
tion of white silk. The material of the 
original bands has been cut into narrow 
straps which, with unturned edges, have 
been stitched at intervals horizontally 
across the white silk bands. The under- 


was 
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if made in silk or velvet, may be worn %33 
with propriety to weddings or other A 
formal occasions for several seasons; if 4 
of cloth, it may again and again be 
“touched up” without ever suggesting 
an old fashion, though it always will ° 
prove dignified. It is distinctly a 
“several season” garment. 

That shown in the illustration is de- 
signedly simple, in order the better to 
explain its outlines, and to make clear 





THE MOURNING BopDICE retrimmed with black and 
white silk and bands of cloth. 


waist remains the same, except that it 
is cut out and rounded at the neck and 
is filled in with filet lace over chiffon. 
The new belt; of white silk, is strapped 
horizontally, and the collar and wrist- 
bands with vertically applied cloth 
bands. 

For ordinary purposes, and for the 
young woman who is a teacher or phy- 
sician or the follower of any profession 
which takes her into daily contact with 
the world, nothing is more economical 
than a really conservative, but well- 
made, cloth dress. One typical of the 
conservative dress of to-day is shown 
on page 53. Its simple good taste bears 
with it no sign of an obvious economy, 
and that is the most important thing 
the economical woman must consider. 
For the matron, especially in this sea- 
son, though the rule holds good at any 
time, the half-length coat, neither tight 
nor loose, with the loose sleeve and wide 








“i cuff, nd always a wise and economical A SCHOOLGIRL’s ECONOMICAL STREET COSTUME of 

3:3 selection. One such as is pictured here, __ simple design and plain cloth. 
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old form, and will have no other, espe- 
cially where the coat is made up of rich, 
light-colored materials. For more serv- 
iceable garments such changes as these 
may be made when necessary: A new 
vest may be given such a coat. It may 





A SUITABLE HALF-LENGTH CoAT for a matron; one 
which will iast several years with alterations. 


the steps by which such a coat may be 
remodelled from time to time so as to 
serve satisfactorily for several seasons. 
Simple and modern as its lines appear 
in the drawing, it belongs to the class 
of coats known as Louis XIV., which, 
like the marquise hat, appear, with some 
modifications, every year. Replace the 
cuff forms shown in the illustration 
with flaring wide cuffs, say, of velvet, 
and ornament the corners of the same 
with large velvet-covered or metal or 
enamelled buttons, add over or under 
revers of velvet, and the historic char- 
acter of the coat will at once be recog- 
nized. Take off the turned-down collar, 
and finish the neck with a flatly applied THE SUITABLE STREET TAILORED SU1T for every-day 


one and the sleeves with a narrower wear fora business or professional woman. : 





e. 





cuff fold or band, and it becomes a gar- 

ment of to-day. At the same time, be finished with a plain neck, or, at that 
women with a reputation for exquisite point, with tiny revers. The vest may 
taste in dressing each season revive the be adjustable, or fixed permanently. 
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Me Girl to Comer 
10 the Gily A Symposium 


OW many girls, the land over, come to the cities every year to find work or begin 

a career, no government statistics yet show. But every one knows that the number 

is great, and yearly increasing. Most of them leave home with high hopes, but 
with very, little idea of what conditions they are going to meet. They have the benefit, 
perhaps, of the experience of one or two other girls from their neighborhood; often they 
have not even that, but only a vague general knowledge, which does not in the least fit 
their own case. They have a little money saved up, but whether it is going to 
be enough or not they have no way of finding out. They have youth and hope as their 
tiain capital; and they know that some other girls have succeeded. Why not they? 

Why not? Well, there are many reasons. A girl is a girl, in the first place. She does 
not and cannot come to the city on a level, as to chances, with the young man who starts 
in to find his place in city life. He can encounter hardships and do without conven- 
tionalities, where she cannot. She is limited as to kinds and grades of work, for the same 
reasons. Adrift in the city, she is far more helpless and in peril than a man in the same 
straits. She needs all the knowledge she can get, and needs it before she leaves home, so 
as to weigh and consider the question of leaving home at all. She needs that some one, 
who has fronted the conditions, shall give her the benefit of experience. 

Harper’s BazarR numbers among its subscribers many thousands of girls who think 
of coming to the city within the next year or two. It also counts among its readers other 
thousands of girls who have come to the city from the country or the small village, and 
established themselves in one kind of work or another. It desires to put at the service 
of one class of its readers the experience of another class of them. And in order to do 
this, it will open its pages this year to a series of articles on “ The Girl Who Comes to 
the City,” written by those girl readers who have gone through the experience of coming 
to the city, and either succeeding or failing there, during the last ten years. Farther 
back than that time, conditions were in many respects different, and the value of the ex- 
perience for girls to-day is thereby lowered. 

The Bazar wants the experience, in the city, of the average girl of not under six- 
teen years of age, nor over thirty, and not especially trained or equipped for work. A 
thoroughly trained worker in any specialty is practically assured of success, and her ex- 
perience, therefore, has no relation to that of the untrained girl who hesitates on the 
threshold. All classes of experiences are desired —those in journalism, trades, factory 
work, music, art, teaching, domestic service, typewriting, stenography, and office work 
generally. Where an untrained girl goes to the city to get special training and then use 
it, her experience is doubly valuable, and will be especially welcome. 

An experience of failure is just as much desired as one of success. An honest, accu- 
rate experience of one who has tried and failed is as necessary to a true presentation of 
the whole subject as a story of a foothold won and kept. The more experiences that 
come in the better, from every class of worker, in every section of the country. 

By “the city” the Bazar does not mean New York alone. It does not mean the lialf- 
dozen big cities of the United States. It means any city of over twenty thousand people. 
Or if a girl starts from a small city, and comes to Boston, for example, or Chicago, San 
Francisco, or New Orleans, or any other large city, her experience is wanted. All sec- 
tions of the country, it is hoped, will be heard from in this record of the American girl’s , 
experience. No names will be printed, but dates and location must be given, and will 
be published, since a story of what conditions a girl found in Boston would obviously 
not aid a girl desiring to start in Atlanta or St. Louis. The rent, for example, of a 
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room, or the board a girl pays each week, varies greatly in the North and South, or in 
large and small cities. In some parts of the United States very few women leave their 
homes to work. In others, every line a girl can enter. seems overcrowded. It will be 
helpful to say whether the work tried was in these overcrowded lines, or against very 
little competition. 

The effect upon a girl’s health and nerves of the change from country to city life is 
worth reading, too. There are so few laws protecting women and girls from night work 
—and of those few some lately declared unconstitutional—that facts as to night work 
required, or average length of hours, are worth having. 

Advice is not desired—only the facts of personal experience, from which the girl wha 
reads can draw her own deductions. 

There is much talk about the moral dangers of the city for young girls. On this point, 
hearsay evidence is not valuable, and not desired by the Bazar. But if any girl, in her 
personal experience and by the course of her work, has been brought into moral peril, and 
has learned how to avoid it, a few words on the point will be of especial service to 
the girl beginner in city life. If our modern Una has found no danger of this kind on 
her path, it will be encouraging to know it. If a girl has found help and counsel, in 
her beginnings in the city, in the Y. W. C. A., the Girls’ Friendly Society, the great 
chureh sodalities and societies, or the-working-girls’ clubs or unions, this also may be 
a useful fact to chronicle. Any fact, indeed, which has been vital to any girl in her busi- 
ness or her moral life may be just the fact some other girl will need to know about. 

A point of especial value will be the amount of money necessary to carry the girl who 
comes to the city through the first three years of her experiment. “ How much money, 
outside of what you earned, did you have to spend during your first year in the city? 
Your second year? Your third?” is a question which each contribution sent in should 
answer, if possible. “ What especial expenses, if any, did your kind of work demand?” 
is another question to be considered. “ Did you have relatives or friends with whom to 
board in the city?” is a third. It is not necessary that these three questions should be 
fully answered in any girl’s response; but their value will be seen. 

Each girl who sends in a useful and well-written record of her own persona! experience 
within the last ten years will receive a year’s subscription to the Bazar, whether her 
article is printed or not. If she already subscribes to the Bazar, the subscription will be 
given to her for any friend whose name she will send in. 

For the best five experiences received, whether of success or failure, the Bazar will pay 
$20 each, besides the year’s subscription. 

For each experience printed—of which there may be twenty or more used—the Bazar 
will pay $5, besides the year’s subscription. 

The contributions must be written in ink, on one side of the paper only, and must not 
contain less than 400 words, nor more than 1000. 

These prizes, however, though the Bazar is glad to offer them, are not the mainspring 
of the competition—nor is it a competition at all. It is rather a cooperation, a helping 
of those who desire special knowledge by those who have gained it by experience at first 
hand, and who thus pass it on to their sisters the land over. In this spirit every commu- 
nieation should be written, and for this reason the Bazar appeals to these among its girl 
readers who have succeeded so well that a money prize is no great temptation to them, 
to take, nevertheless, a little of their valuable time to do this helpful service to other 
girls. 

It is not necessary to be a Bazar subscriber to enter this symposium. Any girl, any- 
where, who reads this article, and who has an experience to send, is hereby invited to 
send it in. Address the Editor of Harper’s Bazar, Harper & Brothers, Franklin 
Square, New York. 

May there be thousands of ansWers, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
welcome every one! 
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ROBABLY the highest social honor 
p possible in the Old World is when King 
Edward of England and his Queen 
honor a subject with a visit, whose duration 
may be a mere “ week-end” or may, in rare 
cases, be prolonged for ten days. In all the 
sixty years of Queen Victoria’s reign she 
never made even the shortest stay beneath 
the roof of a woman not of illustrious birth 
or great rank. Of course, character and in- 
tellect counted with her; but she set her face 
against the fast-advancing claims of mere 
wealth. 
It is different now. Not that King Edward 
and his Queen have set a standard less high, 
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but conditions have altered; and the 
popular diplomat in Europe” could not ig- 
nore his many friends when he ascended the 
British throne. Yet let it be said here that 
the King’s known bonhomie, and the sweet 
grace of his consort lighten the momentous 
business of entertaining royalty; though, as 
we shall see, the affairs of a mighty empire 
and the. entourage of an emperor must be 
maintained under the hostess’s roof. Little 
wonder, then, that a great lady like the 
Duchess of Devonshire at Chatsworth, the 
Marchioness of Londonderry at Wynyard, or 
the Duchess of Marlborough at Blenheim 
may spend a fortune on such an oceasion. 








THE EAST FRONT OF BLENHEIM PALACE 
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THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


The distinction is given to very few, even 
within the charmed circle of England’s state- 
ly homes; and a sharp line is drawn not 
only at those places where the King as Prince 
went more or less informally, but even at 
some great houses where he and his Princess 
stayed in semistate. Queen Alexandra has 
never joined a race-party, save at stately 
Goodwood, with the Duchess of Richmond. 
And the only time that she has been the Quest 
of a bachelor was when as Princess of Wales 
she made a notable exception in favor of the 
Duke of Fife, who was about to become her 
son-in-law. Georgiana, Countess of Dudley, 
acted as hostess for the young Scottish Duke. 

Royal guests are never invited; they invite 
themselves. The sovereign, as a mark of sig- 
nal favor to a great peer, may express a wish 
to visit his house, thus showing the highest 
compliment that can be paid. It sometimes 
happens, as at Tring lately, when the King 
stayed with Lord Rothschild, that some func- 
tion of great local interest is about to take 
place, calling for the presence of royalty; and 
in such event a woman of undoubted rank 
may indirectly offer hospitality to their Maj- 
esties. 


. 
. 


When a royal visit is “in the air,” so to 


speak, it remains in that stage a long while; 
for officers of the household, from Lord Gos- 
ford, the Chamberlain; Lord Knollys, private 
secretary to the King; down through the 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, the Mistress of 
the Robes, and others—have a host, of duties 
to perform before the announcement of the 
visit can be made. 

The list of suggested fellow guests of roy- 
alty is an anxious and serious question for 
the hostess, for even the most exalted have 
their likes and dislikes; and inadvertently 
to introduce a jarring element would spell 
disaster. Royalty’s favor is capricious. Who 
would have thought that a plain untitled 
Yorkshire squire, with the unpromising name 
of Sykes, would be one of the most intimate 
friends of the British royal family, constant- 
ly entertaining the present King and Queen, 
staying with them at Sandringham, and be- 
ing generally on terms of intimacy such as 
kings very rarely allow? Mr. Christopher 
Sykes is a very notable instance; and as a 
general rule England’s King and Queen pay 
visits that are few and far between, and 
those only in as many houses as may almost 
be numbered on the fingers of one hand. 
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INTERIOR OF QUEEN ALEXANDRIA’S ROYAL SALOON TRAIN. 


Queen Victoria, always the closest observer 
of etiquette, never suggested any addition to 
the party gathered to meet her, whereas her 
royal suecessor and his Queen actually fur- 
nish a list of guests whose favored names 
appear over and over again at each visit. 
They include usually the Marquis de Soveral, 
the ever-popular Portuguese minister, noted 
for his brilliant wit; Lord and Lady London- 
derry; Mrs. Cornwallis West; Mr. Balfour; 
Lord Chesterfield; Mr. and Mrs. Willie 
James; the Duke of Devonshire, and one or 
two others. 

Few people outside the “charmed circle” 
can realize the magnitude of the preparations 
necessary for one of these royal visits. Some 
of the princely castles contain suites of rooms 
wholly set apart for royalty, and furnished 
in accordance with the known tastes and de- 
sires of the King and Queen. Such houses 
as Dalkeith Palace in Scotland, the seat of 
the Duke of Buccleuch; Clumber, the Duke 


of Newcastle’s place; Dunrobin Castle, be- 
longing to the Duke of Sutherland; one or 
two of Lord Rosebery’s houses; and, of 
course, historic Blenheim. 

These suites are usually remote from those 
occupied by other guests, to insure perfect 
quiet and retirement, as well as to afford 
facilities for the conduct of state and gov- 
ernment affairs. Separate suites are provided 
for the King and Queen, with any other 
member of the royal family that may be 
present; and they usually consist of a pala- 
tial sleeping-apartment, with dressing-room, 
bath-room, breakfast-room, library and study, 
and, of course, a drawing or reception room. 
Each suite is ingeniously arranged to give 
access to an immense private garden, as at 
Crichel, Lady Alington’s place in Dorset- 
shire, noted for its wilderness of roses and its 
“ white ” zoo and farm, every bird and beast 
in which is snow-white. 

The anxious hostess of royalty has also to 
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consider accommodation for the various staffs 
of officials, secretaries, and servants accom- 
panying her royal guests. Here bewildering 
questions of precedence arise; for the house- 
hold officers may be lords and ladies of high 
rank, and the ‘grades run down to maids-in- 
waiting, pages, footmen, and domestic serv- 
ants,—each one of whom has to be consid- 
ered. Moreover, temporary accommodation 
must be kept ready for King’s messengers, 
with possible cabinet ministers, and other 
state functionaries; for the business of the 
Empire must go on even during the most 
-asual of social visits. 

Most awkward of all, royalties always bring 
their own servants; this for many reasons, but 
chiefly because they wish to be surrounded 
by familiar faces and those accustomed to 
the routine of the royal household. The 
housekeeper of the great mansion looks after 
the minor servants, and even among these 
there are grades of rank, giving precedence 
according to length of service. 

The expense begins in redecorating and re- 
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furnishing the rooms for the _ illustrious 
guests. Sometimes favorite royal furniture 


is imported into the house. Queen Victoria, 
it will be remembered, would take with her 
all her favorite photographs and pictures, 
even to the south of France. The royal taste 
in works of art, in color, in arrangement and 
in floral decoration is most thoughtfully con- 
sidered. Thus, her Majesty is known to be 
partial to lilies-of-the-valley and _ violets, 
roses, and ‘orchids. On the other hand, the 
King dislikes flowers with heavy perfume 
and likes only a very few flowers of any kind. 

The hostess soon settles the problem of 
making up the house-party, or whether there 
is to be a house-party at all. It is on record 
that the Queen has erased from a guest-list 
the name of a certain woman, and this, of 
course, means. social extinction. Oddly 
enough, not all the favored ones are familiar 
with the peculiar etiquette observed on these 
occasions. Thus, the privacy of the royal 
guests must be observed absolutely; and some- 
times dinner is the only meal shared with 
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the hostess, for both breakfast and luncheon 
are served in the royal apartments. 

Everything about the royal visit goes like 
clockwork, including the railroad arrange- 
ments. The royal saloon train’s interior is 
like that of an opulent club. The engine- 
driver is the doyen of the road, and his en- 
gine is gay with flags and wreaths and flow- 
ers. Pilot-trains go ahead to see that all is 
well, and a competent staff of telegraph-men 
go along also, under orders of an electrical 
engineer, to wire news of the royal progress. 
Cross-over points and level crossings are 
alike locked on the railroad; and the directors 
of the line and all high officials leave their 
posts to contribute their quota to the com- 
fort and safety of the royal traveller. 

In December, eleven years ago, her Maj- 
esty, then Princess of Wales, was entertained 
for the first time by an American hostess at 
Blenheim. The young Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough was then little more than a bride, so 
the event was doubly interesting. The late 
Lady Curzon, by the way, was included in 
the party. Blenheim is one of England’s 
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stately palaces, which the sovereigns never 
tire of visiting. Kaiser and King stayed there 
together on one memorable occasion, when 
the German Emperor called the house “ the 
finest piece of architecture in the kingdom.” 

“Tf I only had your conservatories at San- 
dringham!” the delighted Queen remarked to 
the young Duchess after being shown over 
the old Titian room, now the main conserva- 
tory, where formerly hung the gorgeous pic- 
tures on leather by the opulent Venetian, and 
representing in glowing color and luxuriant 
outline the loves of the gods. Blenheim is 
truly a royal residence, with its lovely wooded 
terraces sloping to the lake, and vast Italian 
gardens whose beauty and color are famed 
all over Europe. 

The Queen was especially delighted with 
the young Duchess’s “ American bower ”—a 
trellised asylum of clematis, honeysuckle, and 
roses, with cool waters flowing beneath and 
the great blaze of color of the Italian gardens 
in front. Not only the King and Queen, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, but also the 
Princess Victoria and Prince Charles of 
Denmark ‘have stayed with the young 
Duchess, and the King stood sponsor 
for her first baby. 

It takes a born hostess to-day to ar- 
range a house-party _for England’s 
Queen and King which shall go off 
with triumphant success. [For it 
should be borne in mind that King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra are 
fairly sated with all the good things 
which life has to offer. If women of 
high rank, who also have wit or talent, 
ean be selected as fellow guests, so 
much the better. Thus, Mrs. Willie 
James—herself a royal hostess at her 
magnificent Sussex seat, West Dean— 
is an amateur actress who could make 
her fortune on the comedy stage. She 
takes charge of the amateur theatri- 
cals usually given at Chatsworth, the 
Duke of Devonshire’s place, on the 
occasion of a royal: visit. Again, 
Lady Maud Warrender is a charming 
singer and persona grata at house- 
parties honored by royalty. Profes- 
sional entertainers are rarely present, 
but Melba is a striking exception. 

Beyond doubt, the King and Queen 
are at their ease in these stately 
homes, which stand in vast parks 
remote from vulgar gaze. But no 
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matter how genial the sove- 
reign may be, motoring here 
and there, shooting on the 
moors, or listening to stories 
in the smoking-room, he and 
his consort are hedged off 
by a host of little observ- 
ances, and the line separa- 
ting perfect ease from undue 
familiarity is very delicately 
drawn. Should any unwary 
guest be in doubt on the 
subject, a diplomatic equer- 
ry is always at hand to give 
a few hints. 

Needless to say, the menus 
are not submitted to their 
Majesties, for their tastes 
at table, with the viands and 
wines they prefer, are well 
known. If necessary a few 
hints may be obtained from 
the great chef Escoffier, who 
has cooked for his Majesty 
for many years, and named 
many dishes, now beloved of 
cosmopolitan gourmets, aft- 
er the royal couple. 

All society appears to co- 
operate with the prospective 
hostess to make the event 
go off well. There are no 
jealousies or heart-burnings 
among the guests. Each is 
mindful of the great honor 
of the occasion; and, there- 
fore, a woman like the 
Duchess of Devonshire can get together a 
party of men and women who combine illus- 
trious birth and brilliant attairiments in a 
degree difficult to match the world over. The 
talents of the chosen guests are admirably 
contrasted. One man may be a crack shot, 
another an admirable raconteur; whilst the 
women are vivacious, entertaining, winsome, 
and tactful. The most informal meeting of 
the day is naturally afternoon tea, when the 
entire house-party meets in one of the vast 
drawing-rooms, and over the informal cup 
both King and Queen exchange courtesies 
and the ordinary small talk of a country 
house with their fellow guests. 

Dinner, on the other hand, is a very state- 
ly function, and takes place as late as nine 
o’clock in deference to his Majesty’s well- 
known preference for that hour. At five 
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minutes before nine, the brilliant assembly 
gather in one of the saloons. An avenue is 
formed, with men on one side and women 
on the other. Presently the King and Queen 
enter, and his Majesty advances to take in 
his hostess to dinner, whilst the head of the 
house gives his arm to the Queen. - The two 
couples walk through the avenue of curtsy- 
ing and bowing guests, who then follow in 
strict order of precedence, and so take their 
seats at table. 

At the upper end will be seen the servants 
of the King and Queen in the imperial live- 
ries of scarlet and gold. These remain behind 
their Majesties’ chairs and receive the dishes 
from the other servants. The King is a 
somewhat rapid eater, so dinner is not a 
lengthy function, and the formal -exit from 
the dining-room is made within the hour. 
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The men, headed by the King, retire to the 
smoking-rooms; but their stay is brief, and 
when they join the ladies the brilliant circle 
is found to be considerably enlarged by lead- 
ers of society, literature, science, and art— 
or even men and women ‘of local renown, 
who may have received invitations for what- 
ever entertainment may be arranged for the 
evening. Such additional guests are forth- 
with presented to the royal guests. 

While a full programme is arranged by 
the hostess, the extreme of formality, lead- 
ing to boredom, is avoided. Hunting and 
shooting are 
never-failing 
amusements. 


The men drive 
or motor to se- 
leeted covers, 
and the King’s 
favorite shoot- 
ing-cob is led 
over by a groom 
for his Majes- 
ty’s use. 

The Queen, 
with her ladies 


and those of the 
house-party, 
drives over for 
luncheon—an 
elaborate affair, 
deftly prepared 
in a handsome 
marquee.  In- 
deed, when Lord 
Rothschild = en- 
tertained their 
Majesties at 
Tring Park, and 
the King set out 
next day for 
duck-shooting on 
the lakes, a 
beautiful specially erected bungalow was 
found as a “surprise” at Willstone. 

Every woman will understand the heavy 
responsibility of the hostess of royalty, with 
a guest beneath her roof to whom 300,000,000 
of the human race look up in one section of 
his dominions alone. A vast retinue of car- 
riages, not to speak of baggage-wagons, is 
necessary, with trained stewards and lady 
housekeepers who may be relied upon not 
only to keep the servants of the house in 
order, but also to insure that these work in 
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harmony with the royal servants; and fur- 
ther, that the various lords and ladies in wait- 
ing, as well as the ordinary guests and their 
servants, are perfectly comfortable, and en- 
joy that freedom of action so characteristic 
of English country life. 

To strike the mean between oppressive 
state and undue formality marks the host- 
ess of royalty as a genius. It is said that 
King Edward dislikes the drinking of his 
health, standing, at the end of a country 
dinner. He never objects, however, to the 
inevitable photographic record that always 
marks the ter- 
mination of 
these visits; and 
he always plants 
a plane-tree in 
the grounds. 
The Queen, too, 
greatly appreci- 
ates such little 
attentions as the 
decorating of 


her saloon in 
the royal train 
with her favo- 
rite geraniums 


—which was the 
idea of Mrs. 
Willie James, as 
the royal couple 
were leaving 
West Dean. 
Lady London- 
derry has enter- 
tained the King 
and Queen in 
her house in 
Park Lane, and 
also at her 
places in Ire- 
land and Wales. 
This last house, 
Plas Machynlleth, is romantically surrounded 
by mountains, and one of the best salmon 
rivers in Wales runs through its wild park. 
Here Queen Alexandra has fished with zest. 
Lady Savile, at Rufford Abbey; Countess 
Howe, at Gopsall; the Duchess of Bedford, 
at Woburn, and, of ‘course, the Duchess of 
Devonshire, both at Devonshire House and 
at Chatsworth; the Duchess of Portland, and 
Lord Rosebery, with Lady Mary Hope or the 
Countess of Crewe, acting ,as hostess—all 
have entertained the King and Queen. 
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HAT do we mean we say 

“Love”? Is it one feeling or 

forty? Have we in mind the same 
thing when we read, “It is well to be off 
with the old love before you are on with the 
new,” and, “I love not Cesar less, but Rome 
more”; or again, “ Perfect love casteth out 
fear”? 

“To love her was a liberal education,” said 
Steele. Did he refer to the sentiment famil- 
iarly alluded to in “ Love me, love my dog”? 
or in, “I do not love thee, Dr. Fell; The rea- 
son why I cannot tell, But this alone I know 
full well, I do not love thee, Dr. Fell”? 

Is this emotion which was not felt toward 
the uncongenial physician the same referred 
to in a burst of enthusiasm when we cry, 
“QO ’tis love! ’tis love! ’tis love! that makes 
the world go round”? 

When we say “hate” we mean hate; a 
simple, clear, strong, well-defined feeling. It 
is not dislike, nor aversion, nor repulsion; it 
is not scorn, anger, contempt; it is plain hate. 
We may hate to a greater or less degree; 
and we may misapply the word, but we do 
not correctly use it for a number of senti- 
ments. But we love, or say we love, in so 
many ways that it does seem as if our rich 
old language might furnish us with a few 
more words to cover our feelings withal. 

Surely it is not the same sentiment which 
we feel for a child, a parent, a husband or 
wife, a friend, a teacher, a home, and a pet 
dog. Yet we say we “love” all these. Fur- 
thermore, the dog loves his master—is the 
dog’s feeling toward his owner the same as 
the owner’s feeling toward his dog? 

Ts either identical with a man’s love for 
his sweetheart, or a mother’s for her child? 

Is any one of them to be compared to the 
love of liberty? And is even this last variety 
in our minds when we read, “ God is Love”? 

Suppose we begin to unravel this tangle 
of ideas and feelings, so long loosely joined 
under one name, and see how many threads 
there are. It jars a little to do this. We 
have here a word so long in daily use, so 


freighted with tender meanings, so inter- 
woven with associate ideas, that when we 
touch it the whole fabric of our lives is 
stirred. 

What is the real meaning of this great 
word, the deepest, truest meaning? 

We may easily disentangle and establish 
as separate emotions these five: 

1. Desire: the love that wants. 2. Grati- 
tude: the love that has had. 3. Sympathy: 
the love that attracts. 4. Admiration: the 
love that worships. 5. Devotion: the love 
that gives. 

These definitions are baldly concentrated. 
Let us enlarge them. 

No. 1 is the commonest and lowest form. 
It is of this we say, “ The love of money is 
the root of all evil.” We use the word in 
this sense when we “love” ice-cream, or 
pretty clothes, or good music, or anything 
which we have not and expect to find pleasure 
in. Being desire—a want—it is strongest when 
ungratified; and weakens in fulfilment. You 
don’t “love” your ice-cream half so much 
after you have had it. And if you have too 
much—continually—you cease loving it. De- 
sire is what lays man open to the definition 
of one “ who never is, but always to be, blest.” 
Desire is proof of poverty, so to speak; there 
is something lacking; something you have 
not and long for. It is a feeling intense in 
proportion to the quality and amount of the 
thing lacked, and the length of the depriva- 
tion. Ordinarily we do not long for dinners 
to any passionate degree, but let us starve 
awhile and the desire for food becomes so 
great that a man would pass the prettiest 
girl imaginable for a piece of pumpkin pie. 

Desire, in itself, is wholesome and natural. 
When it is felt in the stomach we call it an 
appetite. When it belongs to what is technic- 
ally termed “the heart” we call it passion. 
When it pertains to the intellectual range of 
pleasures and pursuits we call it an emotion, 
an aspiration, an ambition. 

If you are uncertain as to the real nature 
of this feeling just ask yourself, “Is it some- 
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thing I want? Do I want it for what it will 
give me?” If you have to say “yes” to that, 
it is a desire, the most universal and simple 
of feelings, common to all animals and chil- 
dren, to savages, to men and women of every 
description. It is a strong feeling, a natural 
feeling, a feeling quite right in itself, but 
it seems a little strange to call it—Love. 

No. 2, under subtitle Gratitude, is another 
very general sentiment. It is this we feel 
towards Home, for instance; we love our 
homes because we are used to them, even 
when different conditions would have made 
us happier. A child loves his mother with- 
out any comparison between her and other 
mothers—she is his—he knows no other; she 
has loved and tended him and he loves her 
therefore. This feeling varies, of course, 
among individuals, but as a feeling, analyzed 
carefully, it is a love of the thing one has 
had, which has given pleasure in the past, 
as opposed to desire, which is for something 
not yet possessed, but which we hope to find 
pleasure in. 

Love of country comes somewhat under 
this head. Another country may really be 
much better, but not to the nostalgic. 

Here you will find some one “loving” a 
home on a New Hampshire hill, who would 
find health, wealth, and happiness on a fruit- 
ranch in California—if he would but try. 
Yet all the heavenly charms of the new cli- 
mate are as nothing compared with the draw- 
ing power of usage and association. 

No. 3 is as different from these two 4s 
each is from the other; yet a magnificent 
emotion, and one of the strongest we know. 
Under its influence the child early forms an 
attachment for some other child, not a rela- 
tive, solely drawn by this inner force of sym- 
pathy. It has nothing in common with de- 
sire; the friend may be of no benefit to one— 
sometimes the reverse; nor with gratitude— 
for it springs strongly on first acquaintance, 
and continues in face of rebuff and neglect. 

Here is a man holding grimly to a friend- 
ship which costs him dear, true and helpful 
to his friend, while doing ill to many a better 
man, giving up for him many of his desires, 
and ignoring for his sake the calls of grati- 
tude. Friendship has the wildest freaks; 
often drawing together persons dissimilar in 
taste, in class, in education. It is one of 
the deepest joys of life, often a strong com- 
fort when all others fail. And it is love, 
love without question, so strong and high 








that we have had given us this text: “ Great- 
er love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friend.” And this has 
been done more often than we know. 

In its minor phases this form of love holds 
us together in a thousand crossing ties of 
social contact. It forms much of the pleas- 
ure of daily life, especially among men; 
and is described by them as “passing the 
love of women.” Without it we should lead 
but narrow, barren lives, though rich in 
other fields. 

But it is not the feeling of Lovelace in 
saying, “I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
loved I not honor more.” 

That “more” applies to No. 4, Admira 
tion. This is another sentiment altogether, 
sharply distinct from the three foregoing. 
It consists in a recognition of something 
esteemed good, noble, praiseworthy, beauti- 
ful, and in an uplifting of the heart that- 
toward. In its éxtreme we find hero-worship. 
and indeed all worship and adoration spring 
from this kind of love. Early in life we find 
it showing in a child’s passion of admiration 
for an older person, a teacher, perhaps, or 
even some hero of a story. 

It is not desire—we gain nothing, hope 
to gain nothing, from the adored object. It 
is not gratitude—they have done nothing for 
us and never will. It is not friendship— 
sympathy; we may never even attain to the 
honor of his acquaintance. No, it is none 
of these; but a pure, deep flood of feeling 
poured out toward what we think admirable, 
leading to great heights of adoration, of a 
wholly disinterested nature. Under this feel- 
ing do the young write fervent letters to 
their favorite poets, authors, or actors; un- 
der this feeling do small boys model them- 
selves upon some magnificent highwayman or 
pirate; under this feeling are our lives deep- 
ly influenced by the characters we most ad- 
mire. It is not only for persons, this love; 
but applied, as with Lovelace, to “ Honor,” 
or, as with many noble souls, to Art or Sci- 
ence, to Truth or to Justice. A glorious 
feeling, kindling our appreciation of what 
we think highest, and leading us toward it. 

But this is not the love that “pity melts 
the mind to”; not that which “ must needs 
be blind”; not that which “is of man’s life 
a thing apart—’tis woman’s whole exist- 
ence.” 

And then we come to No. 5, Devotion, and 
turn an entirely new page. 
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The best example of this is the ideal moth- 
er’s love. See now a mother loving a child, 
a’ sick child, a homely child, perhaps a crip- 
pled child; one nervous, irritable, not affec- 
tionate, not .good. She is not desiring this 
child, for here it is—continually, unescapa- 
bly. There is no chance for gratitude, for the 
poor thing takes all and gives nothing, does 
not and cannot be of service to her. It is 
not sympathy—often this love is found for 
children most uncongenial, children the 
mother, with all her affection, does not un- 
derstand. Often the child will turn with 
joy to some new person, nurse or teacher, 
more temperamentally akin—to the mother’s 
passionate jealousy. And it is far from ad- 
miration—here is no ideal to live up to, no 
noble character to imitate, just a poor, little, 
ugly, helpless child to be waited on and cared 
for. Yet upon this object is poured forth the 
deepest stream of love we know; love that 
“beareth all things, endureth all things, suf- 
fereth all things, and is kind”; love giving 
and forgiving; “love that is stronger than 
death.” This is the oldest of all, coeval with 
conscious motherhood and mother care. It 
carries in it the whole up-current of evolu- 
tion; the pouring, resistless stream of rising 
life. 

It was strong on earth before the baby 
Cupid was ever thought of, is strong still in 
lower life forms where he is little known, 
or known but for a season. This is love in- 
deed—but great and holy though it be it is 
not that which is commanded as the very 
foundation of the Christian religion: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” When 
the founder of a great religion, holding 
millions of people under its influence, so 
clearly states that “Love is the fulfilling of 
the law,” it is worth while to be sure of our 
meanings. 

Thought depends on language for its clear- 
ness and for all correct transference. Lan- 
guage is but a clumsy instrument at best; 
and we need to watch it from year to year, 
that the old forms be kept pliable and the 
new forms ring true. It is no artificial dis- 
tinction that is made here, but a demand 
for clear thinking and its correlative, clear 
speaking, on a deeply important subject. 
The main distinction to be made is between 
the first in our list and the others. 

The very thing we most commonly call 
love is that which is most foreign to its real 
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nature. To want something, no matter how 
persistently, is in no way specially admi- 
rable; and such a feeling ought not to be 
honored by the same name as that given to 
the essential nature of God. This feeling, 
which in spring the young man’s faney light- 
ly turns to thoughts of, is not, or, rather, 
ought not, to be mentioned in the same 
breath with love of country, for instance, or 
the still broader love of humanity, for which 
great lives are given. When a youth says 
to a maiden, with ardent emphasis, “I love 
you!” she ought not to be so impressed till 
she finds out what he means by the word. 
If it is simply, “I want you,” as it so often 
is, it is merely a statement of fact, inter- 
esting, but not convincing. There is no eall 
for so much impressiveness. What if he 
does? It is quite conceivable that many men 
may feel in the same way, and not only for 
her, but for others. It is an interesting ad- 
mission of what she already, perhaps, was 
aware of; but it is not, in itself, a sufficient 
reason for marrying. Even if she also blush- 
ingly admit the same feeling, the fact that 
two young people at a given moment experi- 
ence this same emotion for each other doe: 
not involve a life of happiness following 
marriage. No marriage should be without 
it—that is clear; but those whose only ground 
of union is the so often transient emotion are 
but too apt to lose it in course of years and 
be left with no ground at all. Sometimes 
the maiden seeks to assure her future happi- 
ness by asking, “ How much do you love me?” 
to which much protestation is made in reply. 
Yet this is no reliance—’tis an old proverb 
that tells us, “Hot love soon cools.” It is 
not amount, but kind, that she should inquire 
into; a clear and definite knowledge of what 
is meant by love. For a true marriage has 
room for all five of these distinct emotions. 

It should have as an absolute requisite De- 
sire—else the parties contracting had best 
remain mere friends. It should pile up from 
year to year rich stores of Gratitude for 
countless mutual favors and sweet usages. It 
should involve from the beginning the true 
Sympathy that would have drawn them to- 
gether if of one sex; friendship can carry 
Cupid when he sleeps. It ought to have deep 
wells of Admiration—each for each. And it 
will outlast all shock and change if it draw 
deepest of all on Devotion: the selfless serv- 
ice that asks nothing and gives all. 
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aving on a Small Jncome 


BY KATHBRIND- LOUISE SMITH FE 











HAVE 
+ woman, recently, “that it has become 

a habit, and when I cut out a pattern 
I actually turn the paper, so I will not waste 


“| economized so much,” said a 


any.” “And I,” added a second thrifty in- 
dividual, “have made over my gowns to such 
an extent that I cannot see trimming on a 
dress without wondering if it is not put on 
to hide a defect or piecing.” 

These two women had carried the habit 
of saving to such an extent that there was 
actual danger of their higher impulses be- 
coming dwarfed in the process, yet they are 
only two- of thousands that are obliged to 
plan to make ends meet, and they are voicing 
the sentiments of those who have allowed 
the practice of economy to get the better of 
their judgment. It is safe to say that there 
is not one woman in a million who does not 
in some way or other have “to count the 
pennies,” whether she is a wage-earner or 
disburses the earnings of others. 

3ut to succeed in making a moderate in- 
come supply the wants of a family, and form 
the nucleus of a sum saved for a rainy day, 
all members of that family must pull to- 
gether. All the ecouomy and thrift of every 
other member may count as naught if there 
is one who spends recklessly, runs up bills, 
and is so unmindful of consequences and so 
selfish that he does not take the welfare of 
the whole family into account. All around 
us are such cases. Spendthrift husbands, 
unskilled wives who attempt to disburse 
money for the household, and inconsiderate 
children. The effort of one member to save 
in such families is commendable, but one is 
fain to confess that it is a discouraging proc- 
ess, even though the necessity is greater. 

Another rock on which family finances 
have often been wrecked is incomplete con- 
fidence. A man marries a woman,’and in 
some way—often too indefinite—he expects to 
take care of her and she expects to run an 
imaginary home. Nothing is said about 
money, and after the glamor of marriage has 
passed away the wife finds that she does not 
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know whether her husband can pay for what 
she needs, and he discovers that his wife is 
untrained in the business of running a house 
and keeping track of its expenses. When she 
asks for money she is often met with, “ Why, 
it was only last week I gave you five dollars.” 
Talk ensues, and misunderstanding, the wife 
dislikes to ask for the money, the husband 
does not give it without the asking, and bills 
are run up, and one calamity follows another, 
all through lack of confidence and frankness 
in the beginning and before marriage. The 
only way to avoid financial difficulties is for 
the members of a family to be frank with 
one another. The wife, the distributor of the 
household money, should know exactly how 
much the wage-earner takes in. The two 
the earner and disburser—should talk over 
how much they earn, and what they can af- 
ford to spend on household expenses, how 
much on dress, how much on incidentals, and 
what they can expect to save. As a rule, 
when the woman understands the situation, 
she puts her hand to the plough and helps to 
manage. When a man does not let the home- 
maker know about his finances, how much or 
how little he earns, what his debts and obli- 
gations are, he is starting on a road that may 
lead to danger for the family happiness. 

One trouble with the average woman is her 
ignorance concerning the aid government can 
give her regarding sanitary and cheap living. 
For instance, few women know of Engel’s 
law, based upon reports gathered by govern- 
ment, yet it is valuable, especially to salaried 
people who know how much a year they have 
to live upon. According to this law, the per- 
centage of income paid out for clothing, rent, 
fuel, and lights remains the same, while the 
percentage spent for food grows less as the 
income increases, thus leaving a larger per- 
centage for health, education, comfort, and 
amusement. 

If heads of families would map out some 
such table much worry could be avoided. The 
details, after necessities were provided, could 
be worked out differently, but a woman would 
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then know as well as her husband whether 
she could afford to make certain purchases. 
Take, for example, a family of two. Their 
table, based on this law, might be worked 
out as follows: Lighting; 1 per cent.; cloth- 
ing, 15 per cent.; rent and fuel, 20 per cent.; 
servant’s wages, 8 per cent.; food, 25 per 
cent.; insurance, 10 per cent.; savings, 3 per 
cent.; car fare, 4 per cent.; church and char- 
ity, 5 per cent.; gifts, 2 per cent. This leaves 
7 per cent. for other expenses which would 
include health, education, travel, amuse- 
ments, and so forth. 

Naturally, such a table must differ accord- 
ing to localities; rent in a city is larger than 
in the country, more fuel is used in North- 
ern latitudes than in the South, people liv- 
ing on farms raise much of their produce, 
but all that is saved from one necessity helps 
out with another or becomes an asset in the 
fund for incidentals. An attempt at living 
in this systematic manner is well worth a 
trial. It may not appeal to the easy-going, 
for it is simpler to spend than to calculate 
and apportion; but no woman who has once 
tried this method will ever regret it. 

Every family should try to save a part of 
the year’s income, and this is so vital that 
too much emphasis cannot be laid on it. As 
a rule, the people who trust to luck, or su- 
preme faith, or who believe in the “don’t 
worry” theory that it is not necessary to 
provide for the future, before they die are 
burdens on others. Granted that the family 
have managed to save a certain per cent. of 
their income, the next question is where 
shall those funds be invested. Generally 
speaking, the safest investments for small 
sums (and every thrifty woman feels she must 
cooperate with her husband in providing such 
funds) are savings-banks, life-insurance, real 
estate, and loans. The latter two, as a rule, 
are available only after a person of small 
means has saved for some time. The chief 
points in investing in real estate are to re- 
member that one cannot expect to gain im- 
mediately, to obtain proper value for the 
money invested, and the necessary papers for 
possession. In the case of loans, one must 
not lend over a certain per cent. of the value 
of the security, usually one-third, and one 
must obtain adequate and good security. 

Savings-banks and life-insurance are prime 
factors in the lives of persons who can save 
small sums and want a safe place for that 
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little. There are many kinds of banks, na- 
tional, State, savings, etc., in which one can 
deposit money, but the savings-bank expects 
to take small sums and pays the depositor a 
small interest for the use of the money. 

It may be argued that the savings-banks 
pay but a small rate of interest. This is true, 
but in a national or State bank the depositor, 
as a rule, gets no interest, and the advisabil- 
ity of a bank account is apparent to all who 
desire to keep their money in a safe place, 
where it is secure from thieves and fire, and 
brings in something annually. 

Life-insurance is becoming a more and 
more popular form of investment for odd 
funds, and it has changed so much in the 
past few years, and offers so many induce- 
ments, that there is a wide field for choice. 
Many people consider it as good an invest- 
ment as a savings-bank account, and it has 
the merit of not offering the temptation to 
draw small sums from it, a disadvantage to 
which the funds in the savings-bank are sub- 
ject. The necessity of paying the premium 
on insurance encourages a saving of money 
and affords a safe place for the surplus cash. 
A good way for a woman to save money is to 
invest in an endowment life-insurance pol- 
icy, but sound companies must be selected. 

All of the first-class insurance companies 
have women’s departments and women so- 
licitors. As there is a diversity of opinion 
in different companies regarding risks and 
the amount of premium, it is wise to investi- 
gate before deciding. The laws of the differ- 
ent States require insurance companies to 
file annually statements of their transactions 
during the preceding year and of their finan- 
cial condition at the end of the year. For- 
merly, life-insurance was open to the objec- 
tion that in an emergency it could not be 
drawn upon, but many reliable companies 
now issue policies which mature after a cer- 
tain number of years, and yield in this way 
insurance and interest on the money invested. 
In an extreme emergency, money can be 
loaned on insurance, and some companies 
will return part of the amount paid in, 
though one loses heavily in this case. The 
recent disclosures regarding insurance com- 
panies make some people hesitate about in- 
vesting, but this is folly. The integrity of 
the best companies has not been questioned, 
and the old companies are perfectly reliable, 
though their officers may have been at fault. 
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HE Empress of Germany, a recent pho- 

tograph of whom we reproduce here, 

during the twenty-seven years of her 
married life has helped and guided her hus- 
band through her influence. She has, how- 
ever, never shown the slightest wish to play 
a part in politics. She is content to be a 
model wife and mother, and a silent doer of 
pious and charitable work. To sum up an 
appreciation of her character and usefulness, 
the following words, spoken by the German 


= 





THE 


LATEST 


PORTRAIT OF THE GERMAN EMPRESS. 


Emperor with great feeling at a banquet giv- 
en in the province of Schleswig-Holstein, her 
native state, at the time of their silver-wed- 
ding celebration, are all that is necessary. 
He said: “Sprung from this soil is she 
who to me is the embodiment of all wom- 
anly virtues and who through all the diffi- 
cult and arduous duties of my position has 
been a most helpful and congenial mate.” 
The Baroness von Sternburg, wife of the 





THE BARONESS VON STERNBURG. 


German ambassador to the United States, 
holds an enviable position in diplomatic and 
social Washington. She has beauty and 
charm—the native charm and cleverness of 
the American woman, with the added polish 


of travel and European court experience. 
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THE LITTLE CROWN 


PRINCE 


OF ITALY. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY AND HIS SON. 


She was, before her marriage, Miss Lillian 
May Langham, of Louisville, Kentucky. 





PRINCESS ANNA MONICA OF 


SAXONY. 


Third child of his parents, King Victor 
Emmanuel and Queen Elena, the little 
Crown Prince of Italy is a great pet with 
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them and with his two older sisters. He is 
a sturdy little fellow and much beloved by 
the people whom he will probably rule later. 
Named William by his grandfather, who 
chose that his first grandson should bear his 
name and at the same time that of his great- 
great-grandfather, the small son of the Ger- 
man Crown Prince started life with a large 
heritage of prestige and probable power. A\l- 
ready, we read, a uniform has been made for 
him, although he is only a year and a half 
old. With the recent arrival of a small 
brother, little William has stepped out of the 
baby’s place to become an officer of rank. 
There was great indignation in court cir- 
cles abroad a few weeks ago over the mar- 
riage of the former Crown Princess of Sax- 








MME, POILPOT WITH ONE OF HER ORPHAN WARDS. 


ony and the musician Enrico Toselli. When 
the marriage beeame known a strict search 
was made for little Princess Monica, the ex- 
Crown Princess’s daughter, born in 1903, 
three months before she was divorced by 
King Frederick Augustus. The child was 
carefully hidden, however, and it was some 
time before she was found and returned to 
her father’s care. 

Mme. Poilpot, who has recently been dec- 
orated with the ribbon of the “ Legion of 
Honor,” is the founder of that magnificent 
institution called “ Orphelinat des Arts,” to 
which good work she now devotes most of her 
time and talent. Our photograph shows this 
noble woman, who is a daughter of the great 
painter Watteau, talking to a little orphan 
girl who is benefiting by her charity. 
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Reavers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 


suggestions received. 


All contributions should be very short—none exceed- 


ing 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 
which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 


Contributions accepted will he paid for at regular rates. 


Articles should 


be writien on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 


signed in full, 
printing the article. 
Harper’s 
Franklin Square, New York. 


with the writer’s address. 
Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of 
Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care of Harper & Brothers, 


The signature will not be used in 


Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 
Authors of manuscripts which are available will be promptly notified of the 
acceptance of their contributions—if possible within a month of the date of 


their receipt. 


After six weeks any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 





Cooking in the Furnace 

DISAGREEABLE odors from vegetables may be 
avoided and fuel saved by using the furnace 
for cooking. Just inside the door is a small 
iron shelf which is a part of the door casing. 
Each end of this shelf is large enough to 
hold a good-sized kettle. Put such vegetables 
as cabbages, beets, turnips, and onions in 
plenty of water and place the kettle on the 
shelf. The vegetables will cook quite as well 
as on the range and leave the house absolute- 
ly free from odor. Corned beef, ham, oat- 
meal, steamed puddings, etc., may be cooked 
in the usual manner and potatoes baked to 
perfection. Thi« method of cooking is es- 
pecially economical during the spring months, 
when a moderate use of the gas or oil stove, 
with the aid of the furnace, is all that is 
needed for warmth and culinary purposes. 

WAKEFIELD, Mass. A. A. G. 


The Home “ Tinker” 

For odd jobs of mending tin and granite 
ware we have a family tinker with a small 
soldering outfit of her own! 

This is not so formidable as it sounds. A 
soldering-iron, stick of solder, muriatic acid, 
a few instructions from the tinsmith (who 
will be found to rejoice at the prospect of not 
being called on for the little jobs), and a lit- 


tle experience will make a mole-hill out of 
what may easily seem a mountain in the vil- 
lage or farming household. 

Then a leaking water-pipe may often be 
remedied without waiting till the flooded 
bathroom floor and coffee-colored ceiling be- 
low call attention to the fact that the 
plumbers are the real lords of creation. The 
possibilities of home soldering are legion. 

QuerBec, CANADA. W. M. 


y “ Caloric” 

A FRIEND, upon whom I was making a morn- 
ing business call, said, “ Before you go I want 
you to see my new ‘caloric.’” She took me 
to her kitchen and showed me a handsome oak 
chest, or box, lined with pads stuffed with 
hay, and informed me that she did a great 
deal of her cooking in it. I was incredulous, 
but decided to try it myself. So the next time 
we cut our lawn I did not, as usual, give the 
cuttings to the chickens, but spread out my 
big cloth in a corner and dried the grass 
thoroughly. I was making my hay unob- 
served. Then I took a cracker-box, with a 
good cover, from the woodshed, filled it full 
of the pure hay packed, down, and planned 
my first experiment on the back porch. I 
meant to see if it would cook dry Lima beans. 
I parboiled them about fifteen minutes while 
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we were getting breakfast, put on fresh water, 
and let them boil again while we were eat- 
ing. Then I clapped them into a tin-pail with 
a tight cover, brought them again to a nice 
boil, and buried the pail deeply in the loose 
hay, packing it round tightly, and putting a 
weight on the board cover—so anxious was 
I to “conserve” all that “ caloric.” 

At eleven o’clock my curiosity made me 
“dig up my beans.” Behold! they were all 
but perfectly done. I put the pail on the gas, 
heated it up to a boil again in about three 
minutes, put it back into the hay, and for a 
one-o’clock lunch brought it in with great 
confidegee. Every bean was whole and abso- 
lutely done. Nothing to do but to season and 
display the dish to the amazed and admiring 
family. I had cooked my beans in the hay! 
The second test was the old rooster. We had 
hesitated every time we threatened to kill 
him, because we feared he would never “ get 
done.” But we hoped much from the hay. 
We kept him a day after dressing him, then 
put him into the hay-box in the same covered 
pail in the morning, heated him up again at 
two, and at bedtime he was so tender you 
could tear the meat from the bones in shreds. 

Of course later we made neat pads of hay 
to line the box and cushions to paek around 
the pail, brought the box into the kitchen 
in the fall, and all winter made it do the 
long, slow jobs of cooking—soups, oatmeal, 
tapioca, macaroni, boiling pieces of meat, etc. 

We took it with us on our camping trip 
last summer. When we moved from place 
to place the “caloric” in the back of the 
wagon went calmly on cooking something as 
we travelled! F. F. 

Co Lorapo Sprines, Con. 


Systematic Reaaing 

Durine the early years of my married life, 
I found my house taking up every available 
minute. As a result, I grew narrow and 
stupid. In despair I wrote to a friend of mine, 
who always seemed to keep abreast of the 
times even though, like me, she did all her 
housework. 

The plan offered was this: to take a half- 
hour absolutely to myself, immediately after 
breakfast, for good solid reading. Not until 
this has been accomplished do I so much as 
look in the direction of the kitchen, and by 
doing this day after day, with Spartan-like 
regularity, I find it one of the greatest helps 
of my life. Often what I have read in those 
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few minutes forms my inspiration for the 
rest of the day. H. W. R. 
Wesster Groves, Mo. 


Practical Help for Deafness 

I HAve proved that this is really practical. 

Get a common pasteboard mailing-tube 
such as pictures or music is mailed in and 
hold it to the ear closely. The result is won- 
derful: a very deaf person can hear distinctly 
everything that is said by any one sitting on 
the other side of the room. At first thought, 
one is inclined to ridicule so simple a method. 
I bought a good long one, large enough to fit 
over the ear, for ten cents. One can get them 
at any business stationer’s. I tried it on 
grandmother, who is very deaf. She could 
hear well and, what was more remarkable, 
could also hear with her very deaf ear, with 
which she has not heard a sound for seven 
years. 

Try it! that’s all I have to say. 

Wincuester, Mass. 


O. N. 


Entertaining an Invalid Child 

For nearly a year my daughter of ten 
years had been confined to her room as an 
invalid, and when her eleventh birthday was 
approaching, I felt more or less puzzled as 
to how I might make the day pass pleasantly 
for her. At last this plan suggested itself: 

Obtaining a_ good-sized cardboard box 
from the dry-goods store (size, 30 by 15 in.), 
I pasted on to the cover and sides fancy- 
flowered crépe-paper. On one corner of the 
cover was written on white paper the follow- 
ing programme: 

No. 1, open at 9 a.m.; No. 2, open at 10 
A.M.; and so on every hour until eight at 
night. Hanging from the box on long 
streamers of many hues of baby ribbon were 
small cards numbered according to the pro- 
gramme, and each one containing some non- 
sensical verse, which gave a hint as to the 
gift forthcoming. Before drawing the 
streamer all gave a guess as to what the pres- 
ent might be. 

Everything from the whole family was put 
into this box: a hand-knitted wash-cloth 
from grandma; a needle-case from little sis- 
ter; several sheets of paper dolls to be cut 
out, from the small artist of the family; ete. 

It is needless to say that it was a happy 
and novel birthday, never to be forgotten by 
our little daughter. i Es D. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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Living on $500 a Year 

We are a family of two, and although we 
have lived on less than the above amount, 
when you come to itemize it and put it on 
paper it seems little enough to do with. 

We have a nine-room house in an excellent 
residence district, and we rent out the rooms, 
keeping the first floor, consisting of three 
rooms; the rooms are sublet unfurnished, 
for housekeeping, so that no care is given 
them on our part, the tenants paying their 
own gas bills, fuel, and water tax. 

Our rent averages us this year $7 per 
month, and our gas for cooking (we do not 
use it for illuminating, as oil is one-fourth 
cheaper), $1 25 per month. We use a hay- 
box, or fireless cook-stove, for anything that 
requires long boiling, such as boiled beef, 
vegetable soup, dried beans and pease. 


PR, BOE AMM. 256 tn cin $7 
BT eck ta ace wis ale me ince Oma 1 25 
EET St ia 4 ee ah hse vies oo lly, 
RN as owes bie sdes wee 34 
PED 655.0 ds Ree ao aedde 15 

$23 70%, 


This gives us a yearly item of $284 46, and 
to this must be added $48 for the winter’s 
coal-supply, or $332 46. Street-car fare 
should be taken into consideration, also 
amusement or recreation fund, and a litera- 
ture allowance. But these can be regulated 
by each family according to its own will 
without any outside controlling power, such 
as we have to contend with in our actual 
living expenses. Setting aside $42 54 for 
these items brings our yearly expenses up to 
$375. Clothing is another item that rests 
solely with the individual. It depends a 
great upon the class of people with whom 
you associate as to how well you should dress, 
but we manage to get through on $100 a 


year. 
Now you may ask where life-insurance 
rates, church dues, entertaining, etc., let 


alone a savings account, are to come in. I 
have left the paltry sum of $25 of a $500- 
a-year salary for unforeseen expenses, and I 
know dentist bills are sure to come. 

Nearly every one allows a dollar a day to 
set the table, while you will notice we use 
but half that amount, simply because the 
average salary grinds people down to that 
amount. 

Our fifteen dollars for groceries is di- 
vided about as follows: 
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Breakfast food ..........0.- 50 
Miscellaneous vegetables..... 60 
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Rice and macaroni.......... 25 
Dn <di8 aha. 60' uelWas conde 45 
OS NES ee ro ae ] 
Spices and vinegar.......... 10 
Soap and matches.......... , 25 
$13 75 


This leaves $1 25 for extras, watermelons, 
and ice-cream in the summer-time, and some 
of the items will vary from time to time, so 
it is safe to figure on having a small margin 
to work on, and in the winter the extra sum 
is eaten from that expended during the sum- 
mer in canned fruits, jelly, etc. 

We never think of having a dessert more 
than once a week. In the winter-time we 
make use of the brisket, a splendid piece of 
boiling beef, for stews and soups. This, with 
vegetables, is far ahead of pies, pudding, or 
ice-cream for food value. 

Business Woman. 
Sr. Pau, Minn. 


Scissors for the Toast 

In preparing bread for toast and for sand- 
wiches I use a pair of scissors to trim the 
crusts. It saves about two-thirds the time, 
and is a much neater, easier way to get the 
crust off. I have a pair of scissors that I 
keep in the kitchen, and find them invaluable 
not only for cutting the crust off bread, but 
for trimming steak, making salads, ete. 

LovulmsIANA. Jd. H. J. 


The Cafeteria Luncheon 

One vacation I found the Caféteria 
luncheon made the work easier for the one 
pair of hands that must do all the cooking 
for a family of eight or nine people in a 
summer home among the mountains. It also 
relieved those other somewhat reluctant 
hands of the younger members of the family 
of one dish-washing, besides, on the whole, 
contributing more pleasure to all the house- 
hold than any other meal of the day. 
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About noon, or a little later, there was set 
out upon the tables in the large airy kitchen, 
whose wood fire was long since dead, what- 
ever food the pantry shelves and refrigerator 
could yield up, with such fruit and salad as 
the pastures and garden had offered to that 
day’s foragers. A little pile of silver, some 
glasses, and a few dishes were available. 
Every one helped himself to the food of his 
choice, willingly foregoing the utensils of 
civilization whenever the more primitive fin- 
gers would answer his purpose. Every one 
was very jolly, standing or sitting about the 
kitchen, whose windows and doors com- 
manded most alluring views of mountain and 
valley. Stories, even songs and a solo dance 
on occasion, furnished merry diversion in 
the very midst of the meal. When it was 
over, the few dishes, whose number by con- 
sent had been kept small, were piled in the 
sink-room. The door was shut upon them, 
and at night they were quickly despatched 
with the accumulations of their kind from 
the dinner-table. F. A. M. 

West Somervitie, Mass. 


The Servant Problem Solved 

I wave read the Bazar with increasing 
pleasure for five years. It occurs to me that 
our plan of domestic service might be of 
some use to your readers. In the beginning 
I could spare only ten (10) dollars per month 
for service, which must include laundress as 
well as cook, for three persons, and in Wash- 
ington for that amount one can have only 
the poorest colored help. It seemed a hard 
problem. We solved it, not by having an in- 
ferior maid all day long, but by having an 
excellent woman for a few hours. She is a 
woman who desires to help her own family, 
but can spare only a short time; so she 
comes to us every day from four to seven, 
and each week-day cleans one room before 
preparing and serving dinner. Then the 
laundry-work is taken home with her on 
Monday evening and returned on Thursday. 
This arrangement leaves to me all the 
lighter tasks—breakfast and luncheon, sew- 
ing, oceasional silver-cleaning, and the hun- 
dred and one things that often crowd my 
mornings. These are much overbalanced 
by -the satisfaction of a well-cooked, well- 
served dinner for my husband and the op- 
portunity to be with him all the time 
he can be at home. I find also that my 
gas and food accounts are materially less 


than in households where the maid stays all 
day. It is very easy to be rested and dressed 
several hours before the man of the house 
returns, and that is my time for keeping up 
my music, reading, embroidery, and engage- 
ments with my friends. We feel that we 
have enjoyed and accomplished more in the 
two years of this arrangement than in any 
other four years of our lives. 
Wasuineton, D.C. .« J. M. W. 
Convenient Serving-tables 

In a _ hospitable Kentucky home where 
there are no servants the work is systematic- 
ally done by the daughters of the family. It 
is the management of the “cook” that has 
impressed me most and of which I make 
note. 

I call her “the secret-service cook,” for one 
would never think that she has entire charge 
of the cooking and serving of the meals, she 
manages so quietly and with such ease. To get 
breakfast she wears a shirt-waist as though 
she were going into an office instead of a 
kitchen. Even in the afternoon she always 
dresses for the evening, and protects her 
dress with a large gingham apron while pre- 
paring supper. This she takes off before 
meeting her guests. 

The “cook” puts everything on the table 
and covers the dishes with silver tops, which 
keeps the food warm, while she steps into the 
dining-room to announce that “Supper am 
served.” 

One of her plans, which is a splendid one 
and well worth trying, is the using of serv- 
ing-tables. There are four long and narrow 
ones in the dining-room, one at each side of 
the main table. The courses are placed on 
these tables and the ones seated nearest them 
hand whatever is wanted, and no one has to 
get up to wait on the table. As the courses 
are finished the empty dishes are put on the 
tables. A. L. B. 

CLOVERPORT, Ky. 


Office Luncheons 

Tuer are five girls at our office. For many 
months we wasted our noon hour in noisy 
lunch-rooms, but finally decided to bring some 
palatable food from home and have a quiet 
meal together, which would also give us time 
for a short walk. Mother, however, was eften 
sorely perplexed to get up a wholesome lunch- 
eon that would vary daily, and when I an- 
nounced our plan of each girl bringing one 
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luncheon a week she was a hearty supporter 
of the experiment. We pay a dime apiece every 
day except Saturday (half-holiday). Each 
girl takes a turn “ catering,” and with the 
fifty cents she has to provide a luncheon for 
tive. When one has a single weekly luncheon 
to plan she can expend much thought on it, 
and as a result we have a tempting luncheon 
every day for ten cents and without trouble to 
our busy mothers. For the benefit of girls 
who may want to lighten the homemaker’s 
work by cooperating in this way, I submit a 
week’s luncheons: 
MONDAY 
Rolls, 10 cents; deviled eggs (five), 15 
cents; peaches and cream, 25 cents.—Total, 
50 cents. 
TUESDAY 
Rolls, 10 cents; tongue, 15 cents; oranges 
and grated cocoanut, 25 cents.—Total, 50 cents. 
WEDNESDAY 
Crackers, 10 cents; luncheon cheese, 15 
cents; milk (three pints), 12 cents; bananas, 
10 cents.—Total, 47 cents. 
THURSDAY 
Milk biscuits, 10 cents; jam (from Wom- 
an’s Exchange), 25 cents; apples, 15 cents.— 
Total, 50 cents. 
FRIDAY 
Rolls, 10 cents; peanut-butter, 15 cents; 
figs, 15 cents; orange wafers, 10 cents.—Total, 
50 cents. M. P. 
Battimore, Mp. 


A Garden Seat and Box 

I HAVE a vegetable and flower garden at the 
rear of our house on a forty-foot city lot. 
As I do my own work, every step counts. I 
found many times I would be in the garden 
resting, and would discover something that 
needed attention; for example, a vine that 
needed tying up, which made a trip back to 
the house necessary. To avoid that trouble 
the thing would go undone for the sake of a 
bit of raffia and a pair of scissors. Finally 
I planned a seat that my husband built of 
pine. It is exactly like a regular slatted gar- 
den seat, with crossed end legs and slatted 
back, but it has a hinged seat, and under 
this a box the length and width of the seat 
and twenty inches deep. In this I keep my 
garden tools, empty flower-pots, string, jar of 
whale-oil soap, ete.—in fact, all my garden 
apparatus. The box has been painted a dark 
green and is very attractive. G. F. H. 

Nortu Tonawanpna, N.Y. 


Preparing Lamb and Mutton 

As often as a new cook comes into my 
house, I find it necessary to give her a lesson 
in preparing lamb and mutton. 

First, the loose fat which comes wrapped 
around the roast is removed and thoroughly 
washed in salt and water, after which it is 
left to soak in a dish of cold water to which 
has been added a pinch of bicarbonate of soda. 

Instead of scraping or washing the roast a 
sharp knife is used to remove every particle 
of skin from the meat, care being taken not 
to cut away the fat, after which a good 
quantity of salt is rubbed into the fat. 

The loose fat is taken from the water, wiped 
thoroughly dry, and wrapped about the meat, 
skewers being used to keep it in place. This 
outer fat is rubbed over with salt, and the 
meat is ready for the roasting-pan. 

Lamb or mutton prepared in this way will 
never taste old or woolly, and will be eaten 
by those who ordinarily refuse these meats. 

Freeport, Lona IsLanp. M. M. S. 


Heating Baby’s Bottle 

WuEeEN baby is very small his bottle of milk 
sometimes gets cold before he has taken it all. 
If a small-sized hot-water bottle (with the 
water in it not too hot) is placed under the 
baby’s bottle it will keep it at about the right 
temperature till baby has finished his milk, 
and it will also serve as a support to tip the 
bottle of milk at the right angle. A. H. 

FRUITVALE, CALIFORNIA. 


Economy in the Use of Butter 

[ usep to worry a good deal about the 
amount of butter used in my household, and 
so have studied out ways to save it. Here is 
one especially successful way: 

My family are very fond of fried potatoes 
in any form and we often have them. I find 
that the most delicious flavor can be given 
to potatoes by frying them in the grease that 
has been used for basting a roasting chicken. 
The use of this chicken grease is a great 
economy of butter, as it takes considerable 
of the latter to fry potatoes. 

If the potatoes are to be used for the same 
dinner as the chicken, just take some of the 
grease out of the roasting-pan after the 
chicken is cooked, or nearly cooked, and put 
it into the frying-pan; but if the potatoes are 
not wanted until some other time, the grease 
can be poured into a bowl and kept in the 
refrigerator for several days. The grease 
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from a roast turkey or duck is just as good 
as that of chicken; and any one of them may 
also be used instead of butter in making a 
sauce to use the left-over pieces of the meat. 

The flavor is delicious. 

New York. C. E. P. 

Saving Gas, Food, and Temper 

I nap been troubled for some time in reg- 
ulating the heat of my gasoline-oven, for 
either things were overdone, gasoline wasted, 
and temper tried, or else they were under- 


done, with the same disastrous results to 
temper and food. 
We bought a chemical thermometer—a 





cylindrical glass tube without any mounting 
of metal or wood—for a dollar and a half. 
My husband drilled a hole in the oven of 
about the same circumference as the ther- 
mometer, and into this he inserted a tube 
four inches long which he had easily made 
with a pair of pincers from a piece of old 
zine. Into this was set the glass thermome- 
ter, which registered the heat of the oven. 

I soon learned at what temperature to bake 
the different kinds of food, and regulated my 
oven simply by turning the screw which con- 
trolled the flow of gasoline. For instance, 
the most beautiful angel-food was baked by 
putting it in the oven at a temperature of 
300° Fahrenheit, and leaving it one hour. 
I did not need to open the door once—only 
to watch the thermometer. 

Later, when I discarded my gasoline-stove 
for a gas one, I continued so much pleased 
with my thermometer that I had one 
placed in my gas-oven in the same manner. 

Iowa Crry, Towa. L. C. 


oven 


Kitchen Conveniences 

Two or three small things have helped me 
so much in my little kitchen, for I am one of 
the army of women who “ do their own work.” 

Our house was evidently built for a woman 
of small stature, and coming into it I found 
the sink and kitchen table too low to work at 
comfortably. The sink was made higher by 
building a rack to fit across one end of it, on 
which I could set my dish-pan. In the other 
end I use a dish-drainer, which also just fits 
across. The rack should be made of triangu- 
lar strips of wood, and used with the sharp 
edges up, to carry off the water which may 
spill from the pan. This brings the pan six 
inches higher than the bottom of the sink. 

The table was discarded, and in its place 


a wide single-board shelf was set up about 
three inches higher than the ordinary table. 
These seem small changes, but they made all 
the difference to me between standing nat- 
urally and easily and crouching or stoop- 
ing over my work. One has only to try 
it to be convinced of the good sense of 
having such things adjusted to one’s indi- 
vidual needs. 

The third convenience is a high stool on 
which I can sit at the shelf for any long task, 
like kneading rolls or ironing. Some wom- 
en maintain that this wastes time, but I know 
it saves strength, which is, to many of us, 
a more important thing. L. D. E. 

Denver, Cou. 


Rusty Muslins 

Any one who has worn black muslins one 
season has been confronted with the difficulty 
of preventing the greenish or rusty appear- 
ance that even those of good quality soon ac- 
quire if in constant use. This may be done 
by passing them through a strong bluing- 
water and then, instead of starch, using a 
little glue dissolved in water. 

The dark blue print or muslin shirt-waist 
suits, which make such satisfactory morning 
dresses, may be treated in the same way. 

NAPIERVILLE, QUEBEC. W. M. 


Quick Relief for Bruises 
TAKE equal parts of ammonia, water, spirits 
of camphor, and alcohol. Keep a bottleful in 
the house all the time. It gives greatest relief 
to sprains and bruises. Bathe the bruises, 
and tie them in cloth wet with the mixture. 
WIincuester, Mass. M. H. 


Soot Stains on Carpets 

Wuen, in taking down the stoves, soot is 
accidentally spilled upon the carpet do not at- 
tempt to sweep it up at once, for the result 
is sure to be a disfiguring mark. Cover it 
thickly with dry salt or corn-meal, which 
will enable you to sweep it up so that not the 
slightest stain or smear will be seen. 

Brookiyn, N. Y. W. A. S. 


Lime in the Tea-Kettle 

To keep lime from collecting in your tea- 
kettle I have found an excellent thing. For 
an ordinary sized tea-kettle put three oyster 
shells in the kettle and leave them there. 
The lime will collect on the shells instead of 
on the kettle. The shells must be fresh. 

CHILLICOTHE, OHIO. N. RK. V. 
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all children together; all full of inter- 
in the mysterious creepy things 
that have been happening all over the house 
for the last few weeks—the hastily closed 
doors, the half-finished sentences, the locked 
drawers, and the knobby protuberances be- 
hind screens and curtains that one is forbid- 
den to approach. Curiosity 
grows apace as the day ap- 
proaches, finding us eager and 
waiting for all sorts of pleasant 
surprises and the revelation of 
many secrets. Those of us who 
have not had our interest fired 
by remarks beginning, 
“You don’t know—,” 
“You can’t guess,” “I 
know something,” ete., have 
missed half the fun. In the 

end we may not all be as 
surprised as we pretend to 
be, but the pretending at 
least is a point of 
Christmas honor, and 
brings a delightful 
Christmas tingle 
whether the surprise is 
real or not. 

The part of planning 
the surprises is even 
more fascinating than 
being surprised, and 
certainly lasts longer. 


(Cat ait is the season when we are 
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by way of the chimney, the register, or even 
the regular letter-box, there is nothing. quite 
so wholly delightful as to hear the Christmas 
bells in the snow outside, together with the 
hoof-beats of Dasher, Dancer, Prancer, and 
Vixen, and then to have the dearly beloved 
old Saint appear in their midst, his pack 
filled to overflowing with dolls, engines, dogs, 
and goodies of all kinds. 
This is the old, old way, and 
many and devious are the re- 
sorts to which the elders are 
driven to earry out this old 
// dream of childhood. Santa 
4 himself may be here, or his 
, pack may drop mysteriously 
, from the mouth of the chim- 
ney with much ringing 
of bells. He may come 
“i as a postman; but there 
must be a Santa and 
there must be stockings, 
whether they are hung 
over the hearth or on 
the bedposts where a 
delightful vision bursts 
upon one at the very 
break of day. One is 
never too old to have a 
stocking and it is a de- 
lightful way to begin 
Christmas day, whether 
the more _ substantial 
presents are in them or 





If Santa Claus were a 
fact instead of a fancy, 
half of the pleasure 
would be gone and there would be no teasing, 
“T know something,” and no locked doors 
and mysterious secrets. She who gives Santa 


Claus his réle and plans the method of his 
coming has the biggest secret in her keeping. 
Of course, for the children to whom old Saint 
Nick is still a warm, personal friend, and 
who spend weeks before in sending letters 


The receptacle may hang in the door. 


not. If one can keep 
the members of the 
family in complete ig- 
norance of what is to happen from the time 
they open their eyes in the morning until 
they close them at night there could be no 
happier beginning than the bulgy stocking 
hanging on the bedpost of each as the open- 
ing surprise. This may have in it some “fake” 
presents done up in an elaborate manner, 
some jokes and jingles, fruit and candy, and 
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possibly one substantial gift to set the pace 
for the day. 

The breakfast-table should have its little 
surprise concealed in the napkin, and then 
the happy family may be allowed to enter the 
mysterious room set apart for the conceal- 


ment of Christmas mysteries. Here are 
found window-seats, chairs, and couches 
laden with dozens of  interesting-looking 


packages, all done up in white, red, or holly 
paper, with gay bows and labels. All may be 
piled together, with a delightful uncertainty 
as to which belongs to whom, or a separate 
piece of furniture may belong to each one 
and hold his collection, which he may be al- 
lowed to study with fascinated interest until 
he is allowea to open one. When they are 
all together the youngest member of the 
family is usually appointed to distribute 
them, since the younger the member the less 
éapable he is of sitting still in one spot dur- 
ing so exciting an operation. Each member 
of the family is supplied with a pair of scis- 
sors to save much impatient waiting, 
since only one gift is given out at a time, 
and frequently a large  clothes-basket, 
trimmed with red crépe-paper and large 
bows, is placed in the centre of the circle to 
receive the wrapping-papers in order to avoid 
the clutter which usually fol- 
lows. When all are seated, 
scissors in hand, each one is 
given a chance to designate 
the bundle to be selected from 
the pile. It may not be hers, 
but it is the one whose shape 
arouses her especial interest. 
The happy ceremony then 
goes on very rapidly with ex- ' 
clamations and _ congratula- 
tions over each revelation. I 
If the packages of the differ- 
ent ones are in _ separate 
groups then all can take turns 
in opening. 

Instead of being piled on 
chairs, couches, etc., the pack- 
ages are sometimes placed al! 
together in a large barrel 
trimmed with evergreen and 
holly, and this barrel, over- 
flowing on all sides, is re- 
vealed to the excited gaze of 
the family as they enter the 
forbidden room. This barrel 
may stand under the chande- 


too 


| 
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lier with ropes of greens draped from the 
chandelier to its sides and a red Christmas 
bell, also trimmed with holly, hanging from 
the centre. Another device is a huge stocking 
made of cambric and covered with red crépe- 
paper.. This may be hung in an arch be- 
tween two rooms and should also be trimmed 
profusely with greens, holly, and ribbon. In- 
stead of the stocking a large horn-of-plenty 
may be made from barrel hoops, tub hoops, 
flexible pieces of wood, and _ tissue-paper. 
This can be trimmed with ropes of green and 
red ribbon and arranged on a large table, 
pouring forth its burden of packages on a 


cloth of brilliant red crépe-paper also 
trimmed with greens. The horn-of-plenty 
may be made much smaller and form the 


centre of the table decorations for the Christ- 
mas dinner, pouring forth small gifts or fa- 
vors for the guests. 

Quite as interesting as the horn-of-plenty 
and large stocking is the snowball, which 
may be made either small enough to hang 
from a chandelier or arch, or large enough 
to contain all the smaller presents and roll 
into the room on the floor. Whether large 
or small, it is made of barrel hoops covered 
first with cotton cloth and then with cotton 
batting sprinkled with diamond dust. If it 





There is nothing quite so delightjul as the old, old way. 
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is to be hung, the top may be left open with 
interesting packages peeping out, each pack- 
age with a long red ribbon attached to it 
and hanging down on the outside, by which 
it can be pulled out from below. The ball 
should be trimmed with holly and hung with 
broad red ribbons. When trimmed, filled, 
and hung it is extremely pretty. The larger 
ball is completely closed when rolled into the 
room, and the process of making the opening 
through which the presents may be obtained 
is an extremely exciting one. Hogshead 
hoops are required to make the largest balls. 
Large Christmas bells are sometimes filled 
with presents, a heavy piece of paper pasted 
across the bottom, with a projecting red clap- 
per to which a long red ribbon is attached 
and hung from an arch or chandelier. The 
bell is covered with holly and gayly decorated 
with ribbon, and when the proper moment 
arrives the hanging ribbon is pulled to let 
down a shower of small packages upon the 
head of her who has been beguiled into pull- 
ing. 

Either for the centre of the dinner-table 
encircled by a wreath of holly or for the eve- 
ning festivities we can have a Jack Horner 
pie. This is made of a large tin plate or 
deep dish. The filling of the pie is made up 
of small gifts and the top is made either of 
heavy white paper browned in the oven to 
make it the more realistic or of white tissue. 
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A big snowball full of gifts. 











Window-seats and chairs laden with packages. 


Red ribbons tied to the different gifts come 
up through the top and the ends run to the 
different plates, ending in a gay little favor, 
either a Christmas tree, a small Christmas 
fairy, or a bit of holly. At the proper mo- 
ment the ribbons are pulled, the top is torn 
apart, and the presents come forth gayly. <A 
large basket trimmed with ribbons and greens 
sometimes stands in the middle of the table, 
or individual baskets either stand at the dif- 
ferent places or are tied to the backs of the 
chairs. A centrepiece which par- 
ticularly to the children is made in the form 
of a chimney, with a small Santa Claus just 
appearing over the top. The bricks are boxes 
done up in red tissue and tied with red rib- 
bons. The boxes are filled with small gifts. 

When one has a Jack Horner pie, a snow- 
ball, a bell, or anything from which small 
packages are drawn without definite labels, 
it is interesting to have a funny jingle at- 
tached to each article instead of a name, des- 
ignating the person for whom it is intended 
by a good-natured jibe at his particular fad 
or interest. For instance, there was little 
hesitancy in finding the one for whom the 
gift with this jingle attached was intended 
in a Jack Horner pie at an American Christ- 
mas celebration in Germany: 


appeals 


Here’s to Oh! 

She’s the linguist of this marvellous show. 

Whatever we want we feel sure she can tell, 

Whether “ husser” or “ wasser” or Kolb-Cole- 
telle. 
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Sometimes she must later in English explain, 
But still of her German we all feel quite vain. 
The jokes must be purely good-natured, 
for no one’s feelings must be hurt at this 
happy season. If well done, they are sure to 
add to the merriment and gayety. 
Christmas-present hunts are delightful. It 
is an especially happy suggestion if one or 
two out of a family are to be left alone at 
home while the rest go away for the Christ- 
mas festivities. Unfortunately, this some- 
times happens. The presents for those left 
behind should be concealed in different re- 
mote places all over the house and to each 
present a jingle should be attached, giving 
directions more or less definite or vague as 
to where the next present is to be found. 
The opening jingles giving directions for the 
start of the hunt are left in an envelope for 
the lonely ones, and they have no idea until 


this is opened on Christmas morning what is 
ahead of them. This same plan can be car- 
ried out when the whole family is assembled 
also. A bright red cambric bag and an open- 
ing jingle can be given to each one, and the 
fun begins. 

An interesting way not requiring quite so 
much rhyme-writing is to simply scatter la- 
belled presents around the house in places 
where people will come upon them unexpect- 
edly. The one danger is that, without any 
indication as to whether there are more or 
not, some may be missed. This danger can 
be avoided by numbering them or by telling 
each one how many he may hope to find. 

Of course, we always have the tree with 
presents hung upon it and piled about the 
base. In the children’s eyes this, combined 
with a real Santa Claus, makes Christmas 
perfect without further surprises. 
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THE CHILD 


GOODALE EASTMAN 


Tuts is the Day of the Child: 


Lo, on the threshold he stands 


Pleading for life at our hands: 


Into man’s likeness beguiled, 


Sweetly our all he demands— 
This is the Day of the Child! 


Come, let us weleome the Child— 


Humble our hearts to believe, 


Give, with no care to receive, 


Love, with a love undefiled: 


Why should we question or grieve? 


Come, let us live for the Child! 
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Friday, December 20 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. Cereal with cream. 
Kggs baked with butter sauce; 
muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Oyster fritters; creamed potatoes. 
Fresh gingerbread ; tea. 
DINNER 


Cream of carrot soup. 
Boiled halibut; mashed potatoes ; 
creamed turnips. 
Prune pudding. Coffee. 


Saturday, December 21 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates. 
Creamed halibut; buttered toast ; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Calf's liver, terrapin ; potato cakes. 
Drop-cakes ; tea. 


DINNER 


Clear soup with crofitons. 
Beefsteak and fried bananas; 
baked potatoes; parsnip cakes. 
Deep apple tart with cream. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, December 22 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 


baked potatoes; 
muffins; coffee. 


Bacon ; corn 


DINNER 
Roast beef; mashed sweet-pota- 
toes; stewed tomatoes. 
Orange salad. 
Baked cocoanut custard; coffee. 


SUPPER 
Finner-haddie, Newbur, lettuce 
sandwiches; coffee. 
Preserves; chocolate cake. 
Monday, December 23 
BREAKFAST 


Scrambled eggs; toast: coffee. 
tuckwheat cakes and maple syrup. 


LUNCHEON 
Deviled sardines: hashed brown 
tatoes. 
Chocolate cake; tea. 
DINNER 


Pot-roast ot beef with minced 


vegetables. 
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cheese and 


salad ; 
cracke 
in 


Celery cream 


rs. 
with raisins. 


ft 23 
By JAE CALHOUW ‘Matters 
LUNCHEON 
Celery and oyster salad with 
mayonnaise. 


Tr 
Tapioca pudd 
( 


7 


otee,. 


Tuesday, December 24 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit. 


Tomato omelette; muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Minced beef on toast; French-fried 

tatoes ; tea. 
marmalade with thick 
cream ; crackers. 


Orange 


DINNER 
Cream of celery soup. 
Pot-pie of lamb; rice; Lima beans. 
Orange pudding. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, December 25 
BREAKFAST 


and sliced bananas. 
Sally Lunn; coffee. 


Oatmeal 
Boiled eggs; 


LUNCHEON 


Hashed lamb on toast; fried rice 


cakes. 
Jam and crackers; tea. 


CHRISTMAS DINNER 
Oyster soup, celery, and crackers. 


Roast turkey, cranberry sauce: 
browned sweet-potatoes; cauli- 
flower. 

Grapefruit salad. 


Blazing mince pie. 
Coffee ; crackers and cheese. 


Thursday, December 26 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 


Frizzled dried beef with 
gravy; toast; coffee. 


cream 


LUNCHEON 


omelette; sweet - potato 
cakes ; tea. 
Sliced oranges. 


Parsley 


DINNER 


Brown soup. 

Sliced turkey in gravy, cranberry 
sauce ; macaroni and cheese. 
Rice and raisin pudding. 
Coffee. 


Friday, December 27 
BREAKFAST 
Fried pan-fish ; potatoes au gratin; 


pop-overs ; coffee. 
Rice waffles and maple syrup. 


Preserves and wafers ; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup. 
Fried cod with egg sauce ; creamed 


carrots ; mashed —. 
Chocolate cottage pudding; coffee. 


Saturday, December 2% 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges and bananas. 
Broiled bacon; fried sweet-pota 
toes; corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fish souffié; fresh rolls; 


Sliced cottage pudding with 
sauce. 


tea. 
hot 


DINNER 


Vegetable soup. 
cutlet, breaded ; 
mashed potatoes. 
Lemon pudding. 
Coffee. 


Veal pease ; 


Sunday, December 29 
BREAKFAST 


Little sausage cakes with fried 
apples; muffins; coffee. 


DINNER 


Clear soup. 
Leg of mutton, roasted, currant 
jelly; creamed cabbage; potatoes. 
Almond cornstarch pudding with 
cream ; coffee. 


SUPPER 
Fried oysters, sauce tartare; cel 


ery: sandwiches; coffee. 
Brandied peaches ; sponge-cake. 


Monday, December 30 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with figs. 


Poached eggs on toast; German- 
fried potatoes~ coffee. 


LUNCHEO 
Macaroni and cheese tea. 
Sponge-cake with peach mar 
malade. 
DINNER 


Meat pie; creamed onions pota- 
to 


String-bean salad with French 
dressing; cream cheese balls 
crackers. 


Snow pudding; coffee 











Tuesday, December 31 
BREAKFAST 


Baked apples and cream. 
Stewed kidneys; hashed potatoes ; 
muffins ; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Corn fritters; baking-powder bis- 
cuits ; tea. 
Stewed prunes. 


DINNER 


Tomato soup. 
Beef stew; baked creamed celery ; 
sweet-potatoes. 
Cc —s, yle ; cheese. 
ee. 


Wednesday, January 1 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit. 
Broiled salt mackerel, horseradish 
sauce; toast. 
Coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Beef croquettes, tomato 
cocoa. 


Fresh sugar cookies. 


sauce ; 
DINNER (COMPANY) 


Oyster and 
Roast chicken ; 


celery soup. 
sweet-potato puff; 
creamed pease; spiced peaches. 
Asparagus salad; crean cheese 
and crackers. 
Orange ice; small cakes. 
Coffee. 


Make the soup with small 
oysters, chopped, and when done 
strain and slightly thicken. Have 
ready a small cup of finely minced 
celery and drop this in; cook till 
it becomes transparent, and serve. 
Make the orange ice at home, and 
serve in halved and _ scraped 
orange shells set in low glasses. 


Thursday, January 2 
BREAKFAST 
Baked bananas. 
Eggs baked in cream; rice muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken on toast ; 


peaches; tea. 
Preserves and cake. 


spiced 


DINNER 


Onion soup. 
steaks; mashed potatoes; 
diced vegetables. 
Canned apricot tart with 
Coffee. 


Lamb 


cream. 


Friday, January 3 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates and cream. 


Smoked whitefish, creamed ; toast ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Parsley omelette; French - fried 
potatoes; rolls; tea. 
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Celery salad with mayonnalse ; 
crackers and cheese. 


DINNER 


Cream of corn soup. 
Baked fish; browned potatoes ; 
arsnip cakes. 

Chocolate an pudding. 


Saturday, January 4 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 


egEes ; 
coffee. 


Bacon and Sally Lunn; 


LUNCHEON 
Fish croquettes; baking-powder 
biscuits; tea. 
Chocolate bread pudding. 


DINNER 
Beefsteak; mashed sweet - pota- 
toes; corn fritters. 


Chicory salad. 
Date pudding. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, January 5 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Creamed codfish in baked pota- 
toes; muffins; coffee. 


DINNER 


Clear soup with tapioca. 


Roast pork, apple sauce; mashed 
potatoes; Lima beans. 
Tutti- frutti jelly. 

Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Welsh rarebit in  chafing-dish ; 


sandwiches ; celery ; coffee. 
Preserves and cake. 
Tutti-frutti jelly. 


Cut up, thin, some oranges and 
bananas in a mould; sweeten, and 
cover with lemon jelly; set on 
ice, and serve with cream. Or, 
use preserved pineapple and can- 


died cherries; or, mix all these 
fruits. 
Monday, January 6 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Creamed dried beef; baked pota- 
toes ; pop-overs ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Sliced roast pork; creamed pota- 


toes; tea. 
Apple sauce and cake. 


DINNER 
Cream of barley soup. 
Brown stew ; macaroni and cheese ; 
diced turnips. 


Prune pu 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, January 7 
BREAKFAST 


Scrambled eggs: toast: coffee. 
Wheat cakes and maple syrup. 
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LUNCHEON 
Croquettes ; browned potatoes ; tea. 
Bananas. 
DINNER 


Potato soup. 
Stuffed shoulder of veal; 
rice; string-beans. 
Pumpkin pie ; cheese. 
Coffee. 


boiled 


Wednesday, January 8 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples. 


bacon; hot rolls; 
hominy; coffee. 


Broiled fried 


LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 


Cream of celery soup in cups. 
Fried oysters ; potatoes au gratin; 


tea. 
Kgg salad; cream cheese and 
crackers. 
Péche Melba; cakes. 
DINNER 
Sliced veal heated in gravy; 


mashed potatoes ; Lima beans. 
Rice and raisin pudding. 
Coffee. 


Egg salad.—Cut hard-boiled eggs 
in alves, mash the yoke, 

with mayonnaise, and heap the 
halves; cut the edges in points. 
Stand on a bed of lettuce or water- 
and surround with cheese 


Péche Melba.—Get large halved 
canned aches; drain, and wipe 
dry ; make —. — ice-cream ; 
fill each half ——_ form, 
and top with a aa d cherry. 


Thursday, January 9 


BREAKFAST 


Strips of broiled ham; creamed 
potatoes ; coffee; toast. 
Waffles and honey. 


LUNCHEON 


Veal hash on toast; sandwiches; 
tea. 
cream cheese ; 


Jam and crackers. 


DINNER 


Tomato bisque soup. 
Chicken pie; — potatdes ; 
creamed pe 
Date and nut jelly with whipped 
cream ; coffee. 


Date and nut jelly.—Wash the 
dates, stew till tender, take out 
the stones, add half as many Eng- 
lish walnuts, put into a mould, 
and cover with lemon jelly. 


Friday, January 10 
BREAKFAST 

Baked eggs with butter 
muffins; coffee. 

Fried farina balls with scraped 
maple sugar. 


sauce ; 


LUNCHEON 


Baked beans; celery; tea. 
Fruit and hot gingerbread. 
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DINNER 


Cream of clam soup. 
Boiled fish with parsley sauce; 
mashed potatoes ; creamed cabbage. 
Lettuce with French dressing; 

rackers and cheese. 

Nuts and raisins. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, January il 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream. 
Baked sausages ; fried apples ; pop- 
overs ; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Creamed fish in individual dishes ; 
French-fried potatoes ; tea. 
Stewed prunes and dates. 


DINNER 


Brown soup with vegetables. 
Lamb pot-pie ; boiled rice ; creamed 
beets. 
caramel 
Coffee. 


Baked custard. 


Sunday, January 12 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 

Creamed lamb on toast; whole- 
wheat muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup. 
Baked ham with brown gravy; 
browned sweet-potatoes ; squash. 
Spanish cream. 

Coffee. 

Spanish cream.—Make a quart 
of soft-boiled custard, and _ set 


with a tablespoonful of gelatine, 
dissolved; flavor and cool; then 
fold in the whites of the eggs used, 
and set in a mould: serve with 
preserved peaches or pineapple, or 
with plain cream. 


SUPPER 
Sliced cold ham; hot biscuits; 
coffee. 
Celery and nut salad with mayon- 
naise; crackers. 


Fig compote ; cake. 


Monday, January 13 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 


creamed potatoes; 
toast; coffee. 


Bacon, milk- 


LUNCHEON 


Cold ham ; fried potatoes ; tea. 
Crackers and cheese. 
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DINNER 


Strips of veal cutlet, breaded: 
creamed sweet-potatoes; diced 
vegetables. 

Chicory salad with French dress- 
ing. 

Lemon pudding. 

Coffee. 


Tuesday, January 1} 
BREAKFAST 


Baked apples. 
Codfish cakes; hot rolls; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


Meat soufflé (of veal) ; celery ; tea. 
Orange marmalade and crackers. 


DINNER 
Black-bean soup. 
Stewed mutton; boiled rice; stew- 
ed tomatoes, baked with crumbs. 


Deep apple pie with cream. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, January 15 


BREAKFAST 


Bananas. 
Hard -boiled eggs, creamed on 
toast; muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 


“anned salmon with cream sauce; 
tea. 
Sliced oranges. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 

Clear soup with barley. 
Fried Maryland chicken: corn 
fritters ; browned sweet-potatoes. 
Lettuce or celery salad; wafers. 

Fig pudding, brandy sauce. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, January 16 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with 
Broiled smoked salmon ; 


cream. 
creamed 


potatoes; hot rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Hashed chicken on toast; fried 


potatoes. 
Cocoa and small cakes. 


DINNER 


Cream of beet soup. 
Pot-roast of beef: mashed pota- 
toes; Lima beans. 

Lemon pie. 

Coffer. 


Friday, January f7 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges. 


Fried smelts; latticed 


muffins; coffee. 


potatoes ; 


LUNCHEON 


Curried rice; celery; tea. 
Stewed prunes and cookies. 


DINNER 


Split-pea purée. 

fish; mashed 

stewed tomatoes. 

Chocolate cornstarch custard. 
Coffee. 


Broiled potatoes ; 


Saturday, January 18 
BREAKFAST 


Creamed fish; toast; coffee. 
Buckwheat cakes and maple syrup. 
LUNCHEON 


Macaroni and tomatoes; tea. 


Doughnuts. 


DINNER 
Cream of onion soup. 
Pot-roast (reheated) with minced 


vegetables; baked corn: mashed 
potatoes. 
Nuts and raisins. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, January 19 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with stewed figs and cream. 
Bacon; creamed potatoes; hot 
rolls: coffee. 


DINNER 


Clear soup. 
Fore-quarter of lamb, stuffed: 
sweet-potato puff: creamed carrots. 

Mince pie: cheese. 
Coffee. 


SUPPER 
in chafing-dish ;: 


coffee : celery 
pears: cake. 


Creamed oysters 
sandwiches ; 
Preserved 


Monday, January 20 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit. 

Poached eggs on toast with chop- 
ped parsley; muffins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Codfish balls: chow-chow: tea. 


Preserved pears and cake. 
DINNER 


Lamb sliced in gravy; baked corn 
pudding; mashed potatoes. 
Lettuce or chicory salad 

Grapefruit with sherry 
Coffee. : 
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OR a simple little luncheon-party where 
everything is prepared at home the 
hostess may have a first course of either 
or fruit, whichever she prefers. In 


soup 
winter, however, grapefruit is usually plenty 


and inexpensive, and two will serve five 
persons or more, so that it may be planned 
for at one luncheon, at least. This is a sim- 
ple but attractive menu: 
Grapefruit. 
Cream of celery soup in cups. 
Salmon croquettes and pease. 

Ceased chicken in rice border, with cheese ; 


ful of butter melted and rubbed smooth with 
as much flour; add to the soup, and when it 
has all grown smooth like cream, strain and 
serve in hot cups; a very little whipped cream 
on top of each is nice. 

For the croquettes, get a can of salmon, 
remove all skin, bones, and fat, and drain it 
well. Mash it, season with salt and a little 
cayenne and mix with it; measure, and to 
two cups of the fish put one small cup of 
white sauce, made with two tablespoonfuls 
of flour and one of butter and a small cup 
of hot milk. Beat well and spread out to 

















hot rolls; tea or chocolate. grow cold and stiff. When you are ready to 
White-grape and fry them, cut off 
pecan salad; pieces of the 
cream-cheese mixture about 
balls; two inches long 
wafers. and one wide, and 
Walnut ice-cream roll each under 
in cakes. your hand till it 
Scoop out the 4 is smooth, and 
grapefruit pulp then square the 
and put it into ends; dip each 
some sort of first into sifted 
glasses, either the crumbs, then into 
tall ones holding the _ half-beaten 
cups, which come 4 yolk of an egg 
on purpose, or in mixed with a ta- 
plain, flaring VEAL CUTLETS WITH MUSHROOMS AND PEASE. blespoonful of cold 
glasses shaped water; then into 


like those for champagne, or in glass cups. 
Sweeten it with a little sugar-and-water syr- 
yp poured over the fruit while rather warm, 
and when it is chilled later on and put into 
glasses add a very little sherry or cordial to 
flavor it. If yeu prefer you can use half 
grapefruit and half orange pulp; the two 
colors look well together. 

For the soup get two or three heads of the 
short celery; split them into four pieces each 
and save the inside part to. pass after the 
croquettes. Take the outside, the roots, and 
leaves, and stew them till they are very soft; 
then rub through a seive or colander and add 
to a quart of hot milk; simmer a moment, 
season well, thicken with a level tablespoon- 


the crumbs again, and when the outer cover- 
ing is dry put two at a time into the wire bas- 
ket and fry in deep fat; drain on white paper 
in the oven, and serve on a napkin laid on a 
platter, with lemon slices and parsley. Drain 
and heat the pease with a little salt and pep- 
per, and pile them around the croquettes. 
For the main course, cut up any nice cold 
chicken, either roasted or stewed, or, if more 
convenient, take the best brand of canned 
chicken; cream it, using as rich milk as pos- 
sible, or even thin cream, and fill a border of 
boiled rice. This can be prepared a day in 
advance, and merely reheated at luncheon- 
time. The easiest way to make it is to press 
it while soft and hot into a tin ring or bor- 
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der mould; if one does not happen to have 
this very convenient utensil it can be pressed 
into a round tin pan four inches deep, and 
when it is firm and cold the centre can be 
cut out, leaving a ring. When the chicken 
is in, cover the top with a good layer of grated 
cheese and return it to the oven to brown. 
This makes a substantial and yet delicate 
dish, and potatoes are not needed with 








CHOPS WITH 


it, because of the rice which takes their 
place. 

For the salad, get a small white head of 
lettuce and half a pound or more of Malaga 
grapes. Cut a little hole with a tiny knife 
in one side of each grape and take out the 
seeds; press into their place a bit of pecan- 
nut, and when all are ready pile them in the 
middle of the lettuce on a round, flat glass 
dish and pour over them three tablespoonfuls 
of olive-oil well mixed with one of lemon 
juice, or a little less of vinegar, with salt and 
a very little cayenne. Serve cream cheese 
with this dish, either rolled in balls or in the 
square shape in which it comes. 

For dessert, make a quart of rich vanilla 
ice-cream, and when it is firm enough to re- 
move the dasher stir in a cup of chopped Eng- 
lish walnuts and let it stand till needed, so 
that it may ripen. Have ready some simple 
cake, baked in little round tins—these may 
be prepared the day before,—and scoop out 
the middle of each one and heap with the 
cream. This makes a pretty and novel sweet 
to close the luncheon. Coffee may be passed 
later, unless tea or chocolate has been served 
with the main course; if either has been, 
the coffee will not be needed. 

A second luncheon may begin with the 
soup course: 

Cream of green-pea soup in cups. 
Fried oysters with sauce tartare. 
French chops with latticed potatoes; 
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LATTICED POTATOES. 
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celery au gratin; hot rolls; currant jelly. 

Yrapefruit or orange salad, on lettuce. 

Ginger ice-cream in glasses; little cakes. 
Coffee. 

The soup may easily be made by simmer- 
ing a small can of drained pease in rich 
milk, with a small bit of onion, then press- 
ing all through a sieve, seasoning well, and 
very slightly thickening; the pease will really 
make the soup thick 
enough for most tastes 
without adding the usual 
flour and butter. Serve 
as the soup course in the 
previous luncheon, with a 
little cream on top, and be 
sure that the cups are 
really hot. 

Choose large oysters for 
frying, and dip each one 
into sifted crumbs, then 
into beaten egg, then into 
crumbs again, and, when 
dry, fry them in the wire basket. Arrange them 
on a napkin on a platter in regular rows, 
slightly overlapping them, and at intervals set 
halved lemons with the inside scooped out 
and sauce tartare put in; there may be a 
small half-lemon for each person, or large 
lemons may be chosen, in which case four 
half-lemons will hold enough for eight per- 
sons. The sauce is merely mayonnaise, with 
a tablespoonful of finely chopped pickle, 
onion, parsley, and capers to a cupful. If 
it is too much trouble to prepare the lemons, 
put the sauce into a small bowl and pass it 
after serving the oysters. 

For the main course, have little French 
chops, and after broiling them surround them 

















CREAMED CHICKEN IN A RICE BORDER. 

with latticed potatoes, made with the little tin 
utensil which comes on purpose and is very 
easy to use. It is a pleasant change to use 
sweet instead of white potatoes. Instead of 
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chops you can have panned chicken, if you 
prefer. 

The celery is to be stewed, creamed, and 
put into a baking-dish with crumbs and but- 
ter on top, and browned in the oven. 

For the salad, put grapefruit pulp on let- 
tuce and cover with the same French dress- 
ing described before. Or, have orange salad: 
Cut the top and bottom layer off peeled seed- 
less oranges and slice each in four thick 
pieces; arrange on lettuce with an English 
walnut half on each slice, and serve with 
either mayonnaise or French dressing. 

For the dessert, make a plain, rich cream 
as usual, but flavor strongly with coffee. The 
day before the luncheon get from the butcher 
a little bunch of mint leaves, wash and wipe 
each one dry, and boil a cup of sugar hard, 
with half a cup of water, for four minutes 
without stirring. Cool slightly and then dip 
the leaves into the syrup and draw each one 
over granulated sugar, on both sides; lay on 
oiled paper till dry. When the ginger ice- 
cream is in the glasses put two candied mint 
leaves on top of each glass; the combination 
of flavors is very good. 














GINGER CREAM WITH MINT LEAVES. 


A third luncheon might have a first course 
of mixed fruits: 
Fruits in glasses. 


€lam bouillon with whipped cream; hot 
"wafers. 
Eggs Newburg. 

Veal cutlets with chopped mushrooms; 


creamed potatoes; rolls; tea. 
Celery salad, cream cheese, wafers. 
Wine jelly in glasses with cream. 

Put bits of orange, grapefruit, and banana 
into glasses after sweetening with syrup as 
before, and serve very cold. Stew the clams 
in their own juice for two minutes, then 
chop, strain, and add to rich hot milk; season 
with pepper only, slightly thicken, and serve 
with hot wafers. Omit the fish course be- 
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cause of the clams in the soup, and instead 
have eggs Newburg. Boil hard four or more, 
and cut them up into bits as large as the end 
of your finger. Heat a small cup of cream, 

















ICE-CREAM 


IN LITTLE CAKES. 

add the beaten yolks of two eggs, salt, a 
little cayenne, and a tablespoonful of sherry, 
and when it grows smooth and thick put in 
the eggs and heat; serve at once in individual 
dishes or in paper cases. 

Have a slice or two of cutlet cut thin; 
cut this out in even circles and press with 
the potato-masher till they are as large as a 
slice of an orange; fry these quickly; have 
ready chopped half a can of mushrooms or 
a quarter of a pound of fresh ones, and after 
seasoning both these and the cutlet cover 
the meat with them in a smooth, even layer. 
Serve very hot, with creamed potatoes, and 
if you wish another vegetable, a spoonful of 
pease. 

For a delicious celery salad, cut the 
up into inch pieces and split each one. 
perfectly dry in a towel and set on ice. Pre- 
pare a small cup of English walnut meats 
and two heaping tablespoonfuls of chopped 
olives, with a cup of stiff mayonnaise. Just 
before serving mix all together well and put 
into a salad-bowl, and put celery leaves around 
the edge; do not use lettuce. Be careful not 
to put the mayonnaise on the celery till the 
last moment, and have the mayonnaise very 
thick. 

For a change from ice-cream, make a well- 
flavored wine jelly and set it in a pan so 
that it will be an inch thick. Cut this into 
cubes and pile them on flat glasses and top 
each with a very little whipped cream or a 
candied cherry. Or, omit the first course of 
fruit in this luncheon and put the orange 
and grapefruit into the jelly, with a few 
cherries cut up fine; then cut the jelly into 
cubes as before. 


celery 
Rub 
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E think of the Mediterranean Sea as 

a sheet of blue, always sparkling 

under dazzling suns, but it can be 
the scene of storms so terrible that vessels 
do not dare to venture out of port. 

In one of these storms, some winters ago, 
two women were sailing on a yacht. The 
wind was a hurricane, the water a wild fury, 
and the sky a swirling gray. The little boat 
was tossed about like a chip, and everybody 
on board expected to go down. 

One of the women lost her head, and even 
while she was trying to dress for the final 
catastrophe she cried aloud, behaving like 
one altogether distraught. Suddenly, in the 
midst of her outbursts, she looked up at the 
other woman standing calmly by her side. 
“You know you are as frightened as I am,” 
she shouted. “ Why don’t you show it, too?” 

“Oh yes, I am frightened,” replied the 
other woman, “ for I know the danger we are 
in. But if we are going to die, Kate, do let 
us at least die like ladies.” 

All at onee, as if by a miracle, the nervous 
woman became calm. She straightened her- 
self as well as she could in the rocking cabin, 
held her head up, fastened her hat properly, 
and, crawling up on deck, quietly awaited 
what she thought was to be her end. Yet 
even as she waited she turned with gentle 
encouragement to her friends, making her- 
self so helpful and lovely that those who saw 
her never forgot. 

Of course, the yacht did not go down, else 
I should never have heard the story, and I 
only quote it now to prove that there is in 
each of; us, as there was in the frightened 
Kate, some one rallying-point where in trou- 
ble our greatest strength to rise may be 
found; just as there is always the weak point 
in our boasting, as there was that one in 
Achilles’s heel. Kate could never have been 


roused by exhortations, or scoldings, or ap- 
peals to reason or to faith. The one and only 
thing which could have brought her to her- 
self and made her rise above her terror was 
the appeal to the lady in her. 


And if being 
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5 Those Who Succumb 


By Lillie Hamilton French 


a lady really does mean all that it meant 
to her, her friend did well to remember; 
for it had always meant to her self-con- 
trol, consideration for others, courage before 
troubles, and living out the better things. 
She had proved all this, over and over again, 
in other places. Now, when her father died 
and people who had hung about her in her 
wealth deserted her in her poverty; and 
now, when money growing scarcer, she had 
been obliged to work. In each and every 
hard place she had thought what the duty of 
the lady was, and so she had gone about, ut- 
tering no complaint, obtruding no disagree- 
able signs of her conflict, allowing no plea 
of hard times to justify her in untidiness, 
but always gentle, always considerate—always, 
in fact, the dear, genial, radiating Kate 
whom every one loved. Only, you see, she 
had never been in a storm at sea before, nor 
faced death, and she had forgotten until she 
was reminded, or, rather, she had never 
known, that one ought to be a lady even then! 

With some of the rest of us the rallying- 
point in times of trouble may be found to lie 
in faith; in the love of a child; in the desire 
to protect the weaker one; or yet again, in 
conquering, for the sheer pleasure of the 
conflict or to prove our own abilities. The 
one point is always there, as it was in Kate, 
and when the right appeal is made to it, we 
find ourselves equipped to conquer. Try, 
then, to find it in yourselves; go back to it 
when troubles come, and you will prove your- 
selves victorious. Try, still harder, to find 
it in your children. Your little son Tommy, 
God bless him! may always be brought to 
reason by his scorn of a lie. Appeal, then, to 
his leve of truth. Your daughter Jenny 
fears to hurt the smallest thing.. Let her see 
how her bad conduct may hurt another. I 
know one woman who, when beset by trou- 
bles and temptations in the working world, 
found her strength just in remembering the 
sweet atmosphere at home—especially that of 
the evening hour, when all had gathered 
round the fire before the lamps were lit. 
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“Could | carry the effects of such and such 
a step back to that fireside with me?” was 
always her self-questioning. She never went 
under, though this does not mean that she 
never grew in wider knowledge, nor yet 
through deep experience and sometimes sor- 
row. For deep experiences enrich, and do 
not corrupt, if the motive, which makes the 
rallying-point in the character, is kept clean. 

And if for a moment you will stop and 
think these things out for yourselves, you will 
see how foolish it is, at least, for any one to 
go under when troubles come. Nothing is 
gained, and everything is lost. What seem 
to be troubles are the giving up, or the going 
without, the things we cherished. Yet life 
everywhere about you is full of the laying 
down of one thing, that a newer and a better 
thing may come. You see it in nature when 
the flower fades for the sake of the fruit, and 
the calyx opens and falls that the rose may 
bloom. You may see it, too, in the unfold- 
ing of your children’s characters, who, laying 
aside childish things held pleasant, grow into 
the stature of splendid men and women. 
Would they ever have been as fine, think 
you, if they had never had to give up any- 
thing they loved, nor known what it was to 
have had troubles to conquer? Where would 
your pride in them be if, instead of develop- 
ing under trials, they had gone under, car- 
rying bitterness into manhood, and crabbi- 
ness into middle age? That they have not 
succumbed is due to the fact that troubles, 
after all, are only experiences through which 
each must pass, in order that truth and beau- 
ty, goodness and strength, may be established 
in us. The flower goes on completing its full, 
rounded life though its petals have fallen in 
the wind, and the soul that, like the flower, 
goes through its sorrow unscarred, is the 
soul that all must venerate. 

And the conquest can be made. The mira- 
cle is that when once we have risen above 
our troubles two things happen: our scars 
are lost in a sort of shining glory of the inner 
nature, and to us are irresistibly drawn new 
forces out of which better conditions are cre- 
ated. That you may believe this absolutely 
for yourselves, let me tell you the story of 
a woman who once fretted about everything, 
who declared that she was doomed to dis- 
appointment and chagrin; that nothing ever 
went well, and somehow nothing ever did! 
She was sick, unsuccessful, and poor. Peo- 
ple were always failing her, troubles multi- 


plying. Her friends used to say it took cour- 
age to go and see her, they were so sure of 
being met by a complaint! This went on 
until she was over thirty. Then one day she 
read the story of a great naval disaster, when 
the officers, knowing that their ship must go 
down before the enemy, set the band to play- 
ing, the flags to flying, and, dressed in full 
uniform, with their white gloves on, waited 
to go down with their ship. As she read the 
story she grew ashamed of herself. How had 
she met disasters? Never with anything but 
tears and complaints. “I won’t be as I have 
been any more,” she said to herself. “ When 
troubles come to me, though I perish as those 
officers did, I will meet them as they did— 
with flags flying, the band playing, and my 
white gloves on.” And ever so many troubles 
did come to her, you may be sure, as they 
always come to those who boast, but every 
time she met a new one she said to herself: 
“The flags must fly to-day, the band play, 
and I must have my white gloves on.” Some- 
times, when a disappointment in work seemed 
especially keen, she would even actually dress 
herself in her best clothes and, with smiling 
face, go out to make a visit, see a sick friend, 
or to perform some act of cheerful kindness. 

And now, after ten years, what has she to 
show for it all? If you were to meet her, 
you would say she was sailing only smooth 
and pleasant seas. Good things come to her, 
she does not know why. People call her for- 
tunate, and only the other day some fretfu! 
woman said to her: “Oh, it’s well enough 
for you to talk, you who have never known 
a trouble in your life.” 

“ A trouble in my life,” the cheerful wom- 
an said to herself, and stopped to think. “A 
trouble! Perhaps not; but now, thank God, 
those which I thought I had seem no longer 
to have belonged to me, but to some other 
person living centuries ago.” Being a good 
woman, she felt sorry for her fretful friend, 
and being really compassionate, as good 
women are, she began to think her friend’s 
troubles might indeed be greater. What she 
forgot to say was that each of them, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, had been responsible 
for most of theirs. 

“ Ah, yes,” I hear you say. “ But suppose 
death had come to either of them! Are we 
responsible for the loss in battle of the sons 
whom we have reared, or for the railroad ac- 
cident that carried off the tenderest husband 
a woman ever knew?” 
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And I must answer that before death we 
ean only be silent. Neither your responsi- 
bility nor mine enters here. Yet I might say 
something about a divine law which had car- 
ried you where you had had to face such 
sorrow and still rise into a knowledge of 
abiding truths. And I might say, too, that 
even in the supremest anguish of your loss, 
you might still feel the glory of having loved 
one willing to die for a common cause, and 
rejoice. In Switzerland they tell a story of 
a young Englishman who, with a party of 
friends, was scaling a glacier, tied, as the 
custom is, by a long rope to their guide. 
The young Englishman was in the rear. 
Over one of the most dangerous of all the 
Alpine crevasses he slipped and hung sus- 
pended. To try and save him, he knew, 
would mean the death of all his friends, men 
as young and as dearly loved as he. So he 
took out his knife. “Tell my mother why I 
did it,” he called, cutting the rope that held 
him, and disappearing to instant death. 

I never hear the story without a tightening 
of the throat, nor a thought of the mother’s 
pride in having borne such a son. And I 
have seen widows just as uplifted in sorrow 
as that mother must have been, widows who 
never remarried, but who have gone cheer- 
fully and helpfully about, sustaining others. 
And these are the women who bring radiance 
and peace, as none of those can bring it who, 
crushed by sorrow, go about moaning the 
rest of their lives, thinking grief constancy. 
The only constancy worth anything is the 
constancy to better memories, not to sad 
facts. 

“But,” you are saying to yourself as you 
read, “my troubles are different and far 
worse than those of any one else, with no il- 
luminating circumstance like that which her- 
oism could lend. Suppose that any of those 
women whose stories have been told had had 
mine—mean, miserable, nagging little trou- 
bles that ate the courage out; or suppose that 
they had had the troubles of disgrace, or those 
of hopeless pain, would they not have gone 


under, too, as I have done? And suppose 
” 


But then, don’t you see, my dear friend, 
that we might go on supposing all day long, 
and to-morrow, and the day after, and the 
next, without reaching any end, for troubles 
are endless in their variety, and there is 
always the one great difference between yours 


and mine, about which we could never agree! 
How much wiser, then, to give up “ suppos- 
ing,” and to meet our troubles face to face, 
and so to conquer and grow strong; to meet 
them with flags flying and our white gloves 
on! For if we do this, we are obeying a uni- 
versal and beneficent law of life governing 
you and me and every living thing. The 
law is that each of us has the power to at- 
tract to ourselves forces which can either 
ruin us or renew us. These good and evil 
forces are all about us, and those which we 
attract depend upon the attitude that we 
ourselves take toward life; upon the desire 
that is uppermost in our souls. Put a lens 
in the sunlight, and the light is focussed on 
a given spot. Pray and earnestly desire, 
and spiritual forces are focussed for us just 
as surely. Even the Bible says: “ As a man’s 
need, so shall his strength be.” Think those 
things well over for yourselves, and you will 
prove them. Is not a cheerful person fol- 
lowed by a smile, and a cross person by 
frowns? 

The worldly law is as strong as the spirit- 
ual law, for those who go under or who con- 
quer when troubles come. Once go under, 
and troubles pile so on top of you that no- 
body can pull you out. Now and then some 
one in whom the Christ spirit is strong will 
stop to help you, but the world will pass you 
by, thinking, perhaps, that you like the bed 
you have made for yourself, and that it is 
better to let you stay there! But rise, and 
all the world will be helping you, because the 
world loves courage. The courageous spirit 
inspires enthusiasm, faith, and attracts to it- 
self remedial forces. Rise above trouble, 
then, and the world will be on your side, not 
because the world is selfish, but because cour- 
age and sweetness and patience are inspira- 
tions in themselves. 

There is this to remember, too. If *we 
meet our troubles bravely, not going under, 
we keep our secrets to ourselves. When the 
trouble has passed, as troubles will, we have 
not got the added pain of knowing that out- 
siders have invaded our sanctuary. If you 
never tell when your son has failed you, or 
your husband been untrue, then nobody can 
wound you by references to it. If you meet 
poverty cheerfully, sweetly, as Kate did, no- 
body is going to remember that you are poor, 
only that you are a most adorable person, 
whom it is a delight to know. 
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MONG the newest embroidered naperies 
of interest to the housewife are impor- 
tations of homespun linens ornamented 
designs of the Italian Renaissance pe- 
There is something so strong in the 
style of these designs that it attracts imme- 
diate attention, and one readily sees how gra- 
ciously it lends itself to napery for various 
Not every house is furnished in Mis- 
sion style, nor are the embroideries along 
lines of Arts and Crafts always the most ef- 
fective for decorations when separated from 
their rightful surroundings. For the room 
with really old-fashioned furniture, be it in 
city or country house, 
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evenly, if a uniform surface is to be obtained. 
A chart of each pattern is furnished with the 
stamped design. This indicates the lay of 
the stitches and positions of the various 
colors. 

As cotton does not roughen with use in 
the same manner as silk, it is slightly better 
for the satin-stitch work, where, of necessity, 
some of the stitches are rather long. Then, 
also, the original difference in cost is con- 
siderable between silk and cottons, an item 
not always to be scorned when undertaking 
a large piece of work. 

Most attractive for either a tea-cloth 
small _ table-cover 


or 


is 





there is an _ especial 
appropriateness in the 
dignified designs of 
other days, and one 
cannot see the Italian 
Renaissance patterns 
without mentally as- 
sociating them with 
carved mahogany and 
old glass. 

To be consistently 
carried out, these pat- 
terns should be exe- 
cuted in and 
the description of the 
accompanying illus- 
trations will show what charming harmonies 
they present in well-chosen shades. 

In manner of stitchery, this style of em- 
broidery introduces nothing new, its method 
being of every-day needlecraft, and since it 
can make no bid for favor in the name of 
novelty, it is solely through the lasting dig- 
nity of its design that it will maintain its 
popularity. A heavy twisted cotton or silk 
best suited to this work, which calls 
only for satin-stitch and outlining.» No pad- 
ding is placed under the satin-stitch, and 
much arduous labor is thereby avoided, but 
the satin-stitches must be laid very closely and 
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A RENAISSANCE 
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the thirty-inch hem- 
stitched square de- 
picting on its four 
sides a vigorous her- 
aldic lion rampant, 
framed within a small 
set-border pattern. A 
delicate scroll tracing 
to left and right of 
the lions fills in the 
corners of the design. 
In this square the col- 
or scheme most 
charming and gives a 
beauty to the design 
which cannot be con- 
veyed by the black and white illustrations. 
Three well-selected colors are employed and 
the contrast is very pleasing. They consist 
of old-gold, Gobelin blue, and a rich bright 
olive. Old-gold is very naturally allotted to 
the lion, and is likewise employed on the 
pear-shape uprights of the outer border. For 
the slender scrolls of the corners, the green 
is required, and it also is used for the border- 
line of pyramids, and again in part of the 
border as shown in the chart. The straight 
line outside these little pyramids is an outline 
of old-gold. But little space is left for blue, 
which, nevertheless, appears in two shades. 
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The cluster of berries or grapes in each cor- 
ner of the square is worked in the deeper 
shade, and the four round balls of the outer. 
border are similarly treated. There is but 
slight difference between the two shades of 
blue, but a trifle paler tint appears in the two 
outer borders in the curved conventional vine 
formation to right and left of the old-gold 
pear-shape uprights. A little curled tendril 
and the finishing leaf on the bit of vine are 
earried out in green. 

Altogether, the scheme is delightful, but 
when there is the slightest question as regards 
its harmony with a room’s prevailing color, 
then these shades may be modified. Rich 
brown could take the place of the green, 
and a dusky maize replace the shades of blue, 
or the whole could be developed in four tones 
of one color. 

Of course, all color can be abandoned, and 
the piece will still be found to present a rich 
appearance if done entirely in white. 

As these embroideries come stamped on a 
hemstitched piece of linen, all arduous finish 
is avoided, a fact doubtless appealing to many 
needleworkers, who look with small favor 
upon troublesome edges, since they are always 
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THE BIRD DESIGN ON A PILLOW. 
the weakest feature in pieces which must be 
laundered. 

A companion piece to the above is the ob- 
long pillow, 15x20 inches, which is carried 
out in the same design and coloring. An- 
other shade of blue is introduced in the little 
flower forms of the border, but otherwise the 
color arrangement is identi- 
eal with the tea-cloth. Tak- 
en alone, the pillow is an 














extremely decorative one to 
have, as a sole embroidery 


among a number of other 
pillows of more subdued 
character. A mercerized 


heavy cord of white or old- 
gold would be an appropri- 
ate finish for such a pillow, 
although it is quite permis- 
sible to leave the edges un- 
trimmed. In any case a 
ribbon ruffle should be 
avoided, as being entirely 
too fussy. for the character 
of the embroidery and the 
extremely good style of the 
pillow. 

Less severe, but quainter, 
is the design of the other 





thirty-inch square. So for- 
mal and fantastic are its 
component little figures 














A QUAINT BIRD DESIGN IN RENAISSANCE 


EMBROIDERY. 


that, were it done in. cross- 
stitch, we could readily fan- 
cy it a copy from some old- 
time sampler. 
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Here the color scheme is 
softer but more varied than 
in the first-deseribed design. 
Groups of pyramids form an 
outer border:—these are done 
in dull maize. Above them is 
an outline of green Greek 
fret of a trifle darker tone of 
the same color. Within these 
confining lines the design is 
wrought in Gobelin blues, a 
golden brown, and four tones 
of pink and dull red. Blues 
are used for the odd urn 
forms in the four corners. 
The foliage which springs 
from these of course har- 
monizes with the greens used 
in the border lines, all of the 
stems being of the darker 
shade, while leaves are light 
or dark in somewhat irregu- 
lar fashion. Whether they be 
flowers or fruits which ap- 
pear among these leaves, the 




















design does not very convin- 
cingly indicate, but the color 
scheme is materially aided 
by little balls of dull red 
and by crescent forms of a paler tone of red. 

Decidedly the most whimsical touch in the 
whole is the flock of eight grotesquely fash- 
ioned birds. These stand, primly upright, 
alert little sentinels, at either side of a flower 
form, sufficiently preposterous to justify their 
prolonged inspection. With feathers of gold- 
en brown they look from eyes of black upon 
this curious rosette which oddly grows in 
quite a rational shading of dull pinks. 

A square pillow, 20x20 inches, matches 
the last in design, presenting the same color 
scheme, and the same incongruous brown 
birdlets stand guarding the blue urn, from 
which springs a growth of green, with strange 
flowers in the same dull pinks. As seen in 
the pillow the design seems more than ever 
old-fashioned and odd, and strongly suggests, 
in both line and color, the picture upon some 
old bead bag. 

The bird design (No. 162) is a thirty-inch 
square tea-cloth, stamped on linen, with hem- 
stitched edge. The price of this is $2 25, or 
with flosses for the embroidery, $3 50. The 
pillow square (No. 163) measures twenty 
inches, and costs $1 25 without flosses and 
$2 with them. 





A TEA-CLOTH 


WITH DESIGN OF RAMPANT. 


LIONS 


Smaller centrepieces of both the above pat- 
terns are obtainable, also doilies in twelve- 
inch size, so that a complete lunch set may 
be made which will be quite as unique as it 
is attractive and lasting. 

The prices for the dragon tea-cloth (No. 
164) are the same as for the bird designs. 
Six doilies stamped on hemstitched linen 
cost $2 50 without flosses or $3 with these. 
The dragon doily is No. 165, and the bird 
doily No. 166. These are for sale by the 
Bazar. 

As in the case of all other embroideries, 
those wrought in lustre cotton must be care- 
fully washed. Use a tepid suds made with 
pure castile soap—never rub soap directly on 
the pieces, nor let them soak in the water, 
but gently work them up and down in the 
Rinse in slightly warm water and then 
in cold, adding a little common salt, a table- 
spoonful to a half-gallon of water. Embroid- 
eries must never be wrung out, but always 
gently squeezed and quickly dried. There is 
generally a likelihood that colors may run 
when embroidery is left damp and rumpled. 
Pressing must be done on the wrong side and 
upon a thickly padded ironing-board. 


suds. 
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up is struck afresh with the power of the American woman. One French 
traveller has been genuinely shocked this last year by finding women, 
instead of, as in Gaul, “a bewitching background,” forming the “ glaring 
forefront ” of our civilization. “ She is the one,” 
he declares, “from whom puny official man takes 
What Women Want his orders in all points relating to public or pri- 
vate morals.” This last is undoubted exaggera- 
tion, but it shows what a tremendous mental 
jolt was administered to the visitor by what he saw. There is no doubt that 
what women want they get, in the main, in American life—except in the case 
of domestic service, where what woman, as a housekeeper, wants comes into 
conflict with what woman, as a worker, wants, and the result is chaos. 
What women want is reflected in what trade, society, religion, and philan- 
thropy provide for women to-day. It is not altogether a good showing. Trade 
provides the bargain because women want it, and behind the bargain come 
child labor, the sweat-shop, shoddy, adulterated food, and the tribe of “ just 
as good” substitutions. Society provides bridge, . divorces, extravagant 
dressing, and titles for sale. Philanthropy provides endless ways to help 
those trampled down by existing conditions, but very little effort to overturn 
or change the conditions themselves. What women want in America is not 
yet the best—plain living and high thinking, a determination to put through 
all reforms that concern home, children, and social redress, an equal desire 
to ennoble home duties, the will to make life good and true and beautiful all 
the way through. Women want more of these things in America, one is 
proud to see, than they do anywhere else. But their wants still need to grow. 
If the great army of Bazar readers set themselves to-day to “covet earnestly 
the best things,” as the Apostle put it, to-morrow would reflect their wants 
in a thousand returns of betterment in home and society and state. Is it 
not worth while for each of them to begin cultivating such wants? 


FE wis new foreigner .who comes over to the United States to write us 

















OURTESY is one of those things never learned by study, but always 

by application. For manners to be second nature, as they ought to be, 
they should begin with a child’s earliest years. The mother who puts off her 
child’s education in politeness until the child is 
old enough to understand social etiquette is 
The Courteous Child making a fundamental mistake. That many 
American mothers make this ugly mistake is 
shown by the uncomfortable number of half- 
bred and badly bred children who afflict our country and give it a name 
for bad manners at home and abroad. 

A: boy cannot learn too early to defer to every woman, from his mother to 
the housemaid and the little girl next door. In a kindergarten lately, the 
amazement of a small boy when instructed to cross behind the little girls 
instead of in front of them was a melancholy comment on his home training. 
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Yet he came of what would be called a well-bred family. Homes where father 
and mother are supposed to be people of refinement, and yet where the boys 
and girls quarrel all day long, and where steady bickering accompanies each 
meal, are sadly frequent. No real courtesy can ever come out of such home 
circles. There will be surface politeness, but no true breeding. 

It is the part of every well-born mother to see that her boys and girls, from 
infancy, learn courtesy, in its every detail, in the beautiful spirit of noblesse 
oblige. It is the opportunity of every mother who desires to rise in the social 
scale to train her children from their cradles in the courtesies of life, so that 
they shall take their places, by right, among the well-bred. Instead of that, 
the American mother too often has all the politeness of the whole family. 
She lets the children’s manners drift into chaos until they get older. They 
are not taught, day after day, to respect the rights of the weaker, to wait 
upon the aged, to show consideration to servants and to dependents, to do 
courteous acts involving a little self-denial or the sacrifice of their own con- 
venience. No child learns these things by nature, and no one learns them 
easily after the years of youth. “I cannot help having good manners,” said 
a young woman whose charm of courtesy was so great that, although not a 
beauty, she won hosts of admirers wherever she went. “I cannot remember 
a time when my father and mother were not teaching me politeness, and 
insisting upon it. I haven’t a good memory, but I can’t forget my manners— 
they’re ingrained since four years old, and it is not I who ought to be praised 
for them, but my parents.” The seed of courtesy must be sown by parents, 
and sown early, if its lovely flowers are to bloom in their fulness later on. 
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O be an American is to be accustomed to noise. Our cities are the 
noisiest in the world, our locomotives screech and whistle through 
the country, and the automobile horn wakes the quietest solitudes. Labor- 
saving devices we have in plenty, but our inventors do not endeavor to prevent 
noise. Perhaps the noise of American life and 
its nervousness go together. Certainly noise, 
Concerning Noise even when not consciously noticed, is harmful 
to the nerves. 
Noise is largely a habit. It can be con- 
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quered to a great extent. Family life is continually allowed to be 
noisy in many preventable ways. Children can be brought up not 
to call over the house. They can be trained to speak quietly and 
move gently. They need not bang doors or tramp up and -down 


stairs on their heels. On the other hand, the mother of the family need 
not scold or command in a high voice. The exaniple of a low and quiet 
voice in the head of a household works wonders. When noise is set before 
the mind as a thing to be avoided in daily life, occasions for suppressing it 
will be found every hour, and the home will gain in peace and charm by 
every suppression. And when the home feeling against noise becomes estab- 
lished, our cities will respond to the feeling of their inhabitants, and one 
city noise after another will cease. Most street noises are totally unnec- 
essary. Well-paved streets, to begin with, and a few city ordinances passed 
and enforced—and lo! healing quiet will follow the present chaotic din. 
The American woman can help the good work along if she puts her intelli- 
gent mind to it. Some women are already doing it in our big cities. They 
ought to have the support of every thinking man and woman. 
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DR. TIME: 





DROWNING PERSON: Herp! Herp! 
ARTIST: ONE MINUTE, WHEN I GET THIS EFFECT! 


PROGRESS 


FARMER HAYSEED: 





And how is yer darter’s 
voice since she began to study singin’? OLD GENTLEMAN: Ex? WuatT For? 

Farmer. RYEWELL: Well, I calculate she’s got POLLY: For Not MENTIONING THAT OLD CHEST- 
about an acre under cultivation. 
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IT IS A LUSTY BOY, SIR, AND WEIGHS ’08 POUNDS. 


THE TRUTH OF IT 
‘Twas the night before Christmas, and all 
through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 
They all had been shopping and spent. their last 
red, 


And nervous prostration had sent them to bed. 





POLLY: THANKS. 





NUT ABOUT THE CRACKER. 
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“GOLLY! I WISH SANTA CLAUS WOULD COME. I’M ALL READY!” 








FARMER OATBIN: | WONDER WHICH IS WUSS 
—TO BREAK MY PROMISE TO MIRANDY AN’ RIDE 
ON THE ELEVATOR, OR TO KEEP IT AND GIT IN THIS 
HET-UP AN’ ONHOLY FRAME 0’ MIND. 





THE ‘LIMIT 
STetta: Two is company. 
Beira: Yes. Bridget never lets us ask any 
more than that. 





“STRIKES ME, MARIA, HE’S ABOUT OLD ENOUGH 
TO GIVE UP PLAYIN’ WITH THEM DURN THINGS.” 


HER NOBLE RECORD 
“Did your last cook turn out well?” 
“Oh, finely! We were with her only one day, 
but she baked enough things to last a week.” 
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REFLECTIONS 
ICONCERNING WOMENT 








By CEORGE HARVEY 








Written for 


The Lesson of Aspasia 

We have never been able to understand 
why discursive communications marked “per- 
sonal” or “not for publication” should be 
addressed to an editor; the very act is an 
impertinence, implying, as it does, compla- 
cent belief, on the part of the offender, 
in his possession of deeper knowledge or 
better morals or a finer spiritual quality, 
besides being cowardly if technically hon- 
est, or deceitful if shrouded in the ambi- 
guity of a questionable signature. Persons 
who write such letters are like boys who, 
angered because of their expulsion from an 
apple-orchard, await the cover of darkness 
to vent their spite by hurling pebbles at the 
farmer’s windows. Their effusions produce 
little effect upon the mind of even a novice, 
and none at all upon that of one who has 
grown to regard, if not with disdain, at least 
with indifference, the immature opinions of 
the normally careless reader. The properly 
constituted. and suitably trained editor, if 
not unduly vain, may feel measurably grate- 
ful to one who supplies him with informa- 
tion that otherwise he could obtain, if at all, 
only at great cost of time and energy; but 
individual views he holds lightly, even con- 
descendingly, since already he possesses many 
more, such as they are, than he will ever be 
able to convey. But in the mind of casual 
quality the sense of due restraint yields read- 
ily to that of impulsive resentment, and 
timidity crowns the irresistible outburst with 
a mandate requiring concealment of iden- 
tity. A letter from a woman thus af- 
flicted with a grim determination to make 
known her views without accepting the re- 
sponsibility for their utterance lies before 
us. It is marked with redundant emphasis 
“personal and not for publication”; but 
while, of course, we would not divulge the 
identity or betray the confidence of a foolish 
lady, even with her full permission, there 
seems to be no impropriety in reproducing 
her sentiments behind the screen of anonym- 
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ity. This, then, is what she writes in impa- 
tiently virile characters: 


Sir,—I cannot let your philippic on woman 
go by—unrebuked. 

Across the margin of my September North 
American Review against that article I wrote: 

“What this writer should do is to go back 
to the ancientest of ancient history, read up and 
acquaint himself with woman’s achievements to 
the present time, and see how thoroughly man is 
eclipsed wherever she has had an inning. An- 
other suggestion is that this writer cover hin- 
self with chagrin, and pray to be stayed with 
charity.” 

I think alongside of your remark, that “ wom- 
an is a being so complex that only Divinity 
Himself would have had the hardihood to fetch 
her inte existence,” you should have added the 
opinion of that satiric poet, Hipponax, that “a 
man has only two pleasant days with his wife— 
one when he marries her, the other when he 
buries her.” 

I thought this number of The North American 
Review an unusually interesting one, but on 
nearing the end, when I found myself caught in 
the meshes of your article on woman, I assure 
you, as soon as I could extricate myself I re- 
verted again to my Athenian women—markedly 
Aspasia—as an antidote. 

I feel very much like the Jew depicted in one 
of Hogarth’s paintings. I do not recall the 
name of it, but the study is of a church of olden 
time, when pulpits were swung up high near the 
rafters, and the exhortations were ranting and 
boisterous. A Jew with pack on back, pipe in 
mouth, looks in through the window as he passes, 
and audibly “ thanks God he is not a Christian.” 
When I had finished your article, I thanked God 
not only that I was a woman, but that there 
are still pens wielded by Hamilton Wright 
Mabies, who estimate women at their true worth. 

I think we women can extend you no abso- 
lution. 


Passing gently over the pointless allu- 
sion—in rather sophomoric phrasing—to the 
painting, and disregarding the unintended 
reflection upon a distinguished littérateur in 
referring to him as a group instead of as a 
segregated combination of lucid mind and 
kindly disposition unique and incomparable, 
we have left for serious consideration only 
the striking example of woman’s supremacy 
thus firmly raised before our dazzled vision. 
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Aspasia was, indeed, a genius. She was for- 
bidden by the unique Athenian law to con- 
tract marriage with a citizen, but it would 
be a grave mistake to assume that she was 
thereby deprived of opportunities to achieve 
greatness. On the contrary, strange to say, 
her apparent disqualification was her real op- 
portunity; for the high-born Athenian girl, 
seemingly more fortunate, when at length she 
was wedded to a husband who had been 
chosen for her by old women in her early 
years, was by custom relegated to the attic 
and forbidden that association with others 
which is essential to the development of mind 
and manners. But possessing neither beauty 
nor certain other attributes nowadays con- 
sidered essential to the maintenance of a se- 
cure position in polite society, Aspasia’s wit, 
wisdom, tact, and charm sufficed to win for 
her a personal influence over learned men 
not wielded before or since by any woman. 
In common with all of the stranger-women, 
she was free to practise arts of pleasing, and 
was encouraged by custom to invent new 
methods of feeding the vanities of men. Un- 
doubtedly, too, in studying how best to first 
ensnare and then enslave, she profited from 
the advice of the experienced philosophers, 
just as the gentle Theodota was guided by 
Socrates himself. That her ultimate success 
was purely intellectual is clearly evidenced 
by the fact that the most scrupulous citizens 
brought their own wives to her for’ instruc- 
tion; but it is unlikely that the powerful 
Pericles would have been driven to the ex- 
tremity of tears to win her acquittal from a 
sympathetic tribunal if, at the beginning, at 
least, her life had not been as sensual as that 
of the majority of her class. 

But does not the real question relate less 
to the extent of Aspasia’s influence than to 
the good or ill wrought by its exercise? It 
is true that she urged the unfortunate citizen 
women to strive to attain a higher level by 
cultivating attractiveness of mind and per- 
son; but she must have realized, possibly not 
without gratification, that advice, so sardonic 
necessarily, however earnest, could avail lit- 
tle. In point of fact, indeed, the effect pro- 
duced was quite the reverse of that appar- 
ently hoped for. The citizen women were 
depressed and the stranger-women were ex- 
hilarated by Aspasia’s success; and from the 
day of her ascendancy the former lost ground 
steadily, and the latter beeame more and 
more prominent and influential, until finally 
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the wives were lost sight of altogether. Not 
one of their names appears on the pages of 
history from Athens’s golden age to its fall, 
while simultaneously the records abound in- 
creasingly in mention of the “ companions.” 
Nobody ever heard of Mrs. Plato, or Mrs. 
Aristotle, or Mrs. Epicurus, or Mrs. Isocrates; 
but Archeanassa, Herpyllis, Leontium and 
Metaneira were names familiar to every resi- 
dent of. Athens. So were scores of others. 
One writer painted fascinating pictures of 
one hundred and thirty-three; the comic 
poets chronicled their witty sayings and 
turned them into verse; sculptors, inspired 
by the dazzling appearance of the most beau- 
tiful women the world has ever seen, pre- 
served to posterity their fine features; artists, 
statesmen, teachers—all were at their feet. 

Meanwhile, the wives remained at home 
caring for unloved children, and so lost to 
the refinements of their ancestors that be- 
fore the end of the dismal story we are told 
that they ate like dogs, tearing away meat 
with their teeth and cramming it into their 
mouths. And yet, in theory and before the 
law, these neglected and degraded women con- 
tinued to be responsible for the propagation 
of a race, while no burden rested upon the 
shoulders of those better equipped, but un- 
recognized by the State. From the down- 
fall of the nation which inevitably ensued, 
are we not forced not only to conclude that 
the decay of Athens began with the ascend- 
ancy of Aspasia, but also to infer that no 
State can long survive the humiliation of 
one sex by the other, or even withstand the 
unavoidable effect of open disregard of what 
might be termed instinctive convention ? 

If so, the lesson is one well learned in 
these days of loosening marital ties, since it 
supplements that which has come to be re- 
garded as only a moral requirement with a 
vitally practical reason for sturdy resistance 
to further encroachments upon the whole- 
some condition traditionally attained through 
matrimony. 

The obviously ‘studied, though no _ less 
thoughtless, reference of our correspondent 
to the “opinion of that satiric poet, Hippo- 
nax,” to the effect that the only two pleasant 
days a man has with his wife are those of 
her marriage and of her burial, could find 
response only in the shallowest of minds. 
An observation based upon aught else than 
truth is not satirical, but silly—and such 
is this of Hipponax. The fact, as, of course, 
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every one of experience well knows, is that 
the most trying and profanity-provoking days 
in a man’s life are those when he marries 
and buries a consort. On neither occasion is he 
the central figure; on each he is an object of 
sympathy, rather than of envy; and his mas- 
culine spirit revolts against the enforcement 
of passivity no less than against the interrup- 
tion of business. A week or so later, in both 
cases, he becomes reconciled, enthusiastically 
or decorously, as the case may be, to the re- 
quirements of fate; but for the time being 
he is the most wretched of beings. To offer 
as an authority upon a topic so vital to the 
human race a choleric humpback whose sole 
claim to distinction rests upon his invention 
of a choliambic measure substituting a spon- 
dee for the final iambus in an iambic tri- 
meter is, to our mind, absurd. A “satiric 
poet,” forsooth, who spared neither his own 
parents nor the gods, who never experienced 
even his own vaunted gratification at either 
marrying or burying a wife, because he never 
had one! A lot he knew about it as com- 
pared with us of the present enlightened day! 


On Behalf of Satan 

As we approach the season when hearts 
are warmed by emotions of forbearance for 
saints and charity for sinners, it would seem 
to be fitting that somebody should say a good 
word for the devil. We fully recognize the 
disfavor in which he is ostensibly and some- 
what ostentatiously held by those of us who 
would reluctantly admit, if pressed, that we 
may be better than our neighbors; and we 
appreciate the odium likely to be incurred 
by one who pleads for anything like a 
“square deal” for a cosmic politician whose 
regard for righteousness suffers sadly from the 
nature of his business. And yet, accustomed 
as we are to grant that any one who has 
achieved noteworthy success possesses some 
merit, we may not logically or fairly deny 
the right of consideration to an archangel 
who, after thousands of years of strife unex- 
ampled in point of bitterness, still manages, 
according to current opinion, to hold his 
own. True, we think or, at least, are glad 


to hope that the seemingly everlasting strug- 
gle between day and night, light and dark- 
ness, good and evil, is gradually working to 
the ultimate salvation of a small, though se- 
lect, segment of the human race; but, even 
so, to depreciate the fighting quality of our 
adversary 


chief reflect little credit 


would 


upon a breed accustomed to acclaim its own 
sportsmanlike spirit. 

Surely, if it be true, as our most religious 
observers declare, that Satan still has a 
greater following than all of the good angels 
combined, the fact is full of significance. 
And how accounted for? That he is shrewd- 
er and more industrious than the others we 
have been taught and may readily believe; 
but even that painful admission hardly suf- 
fices as an explanation. May it not be that 
Satan, in common with other politicians, has 
been misunderstood and misrepresented? His 
original offence seems not to have been un- 
duly serious; he was only so ambitious, as 
we are informed, that he could not keep 
quiet, and his restlessness made of him a 
common nuisance, as it has of others since, 
and Saint Michael was instructed to put him 
out. Unfortunately for us, he landed eventu- 
ally upon our earth in the vicinity of an at- 
tractive new garden, and, assuming the guise 
of a serpent, impertinently accosted an im- 
prudent lady in such beguiling fashion as to 
produce those disastrous results of which we 
all are now cognizant. 

It was not a manly or generous act thus 
to impose upon the credulity of a newly made 
lady quite destitute of experience; but there 
is no reason to believe that it was regarded 
as wholly without excuse even at home, be- 
cause, according to the Scriptures, he kept 
going back and forth and handing in reports 
until he overshot the mark by practically 
betting that poor Job could be nagged into 
repudiation of his faith. We have never 
been able to understand how Satan got per- 
mission to have that test made. Job was an 
inoffensive, law-abiding citizen, wholly de- 
voted to his own sheep and wives and in all 
other ways exemplary in thought, expression, 
and conduct. But, calm and simple though 
he seemed, he was, as we all who read the 
Bible know, strong enough to resist tempta- 
tion, and the ambitious Satan, losing pres- 
tige in consequence in heaven, was virtually 
forced to pass the remainder of his days on 
earth, where we must confess he has been 
and is to this day most annoying and perti- 
nacious. 

Fortunately, there is no reason to believe 
that his ministrations will continue beyond 
this life. There was at one time such an 
idea shared by even such men as Milton and 
Dante and Calvin, but later advices indicate 
to the scientific mind that it was fallacious. 











REFLECTIONS: CONCERNING 


In the first place, it is now conceded that 
Hell is not a hot place, but a land of bitter 
cold and icy walls, gloomy enough to irritate 
sinners, and yet not entirely devoid of ma- 
terial comforts. Its original uname was Nifl- 
heim, but since none but Germans could pro- 
nounce it properly, it was changed as a com- 
pliment to the Teutonic goddess, Hel, when 
she became its queen, and has since been 
known to all by that title—short, easily 
spoken, and capable of being uttered, at 
times, with appropriately explosive emphasis. 
Thence, in midwinter, seeking shelter from 
the Icelandic blasts, travelled the djéful, as 
he was then known in that vicinity. 

It was a red-letter day in Hel when the 
devil arrived; the jovial residents had long 
wanted a butt for their jests, and the half- 
starved wanderer supplied the need. “In 
the most good-humored manner,” Professor 
Max Miiller informs us, “they exchanged a 
flitch of bacon for his marvellous quern; 
and when he had satisfied the cravings of 
hunger, they played many pranks upon him.” 

One cannot but feel some pity for the poor 
devil in those early days. He was young and 
inexperienced, lacking both patrimony and 
friends, and looking forward to a protracted 
existence and strenuous career. The Germans 
thought he was stupid, and their legends 
contain so many accounts of ludicrous ways 
in which they invariably outwitted him, that 
Southey once confessed that he “could never 
think of the devil without laughing.” It 
was in this contemptuous spirit that the Eng- 
lish, having in mind the nix or nixy of the 
German fairy-tales, corresponding to the ni- 
cor of Beowulf, designated him laughingly 
as Old Nick. But the devil was nobody’s 
fool. Despite the loss of his quern, his inde- 


fatigability and developed talents have won 
for him a place in history equal, if not su- 
perior, from the view-point of mere personal 
achievement, to that of a medixval conqueror 
His tragic death at 
button-moulder, as 


or a modern President. 
the hands of a common 
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related in the legends, we must regard, not 
as the record of an actual happening, since 
we know only too well that he is still with 
us, but as prophetic that his career will not 
continue beyond this life. 

Many who have had visions of hot griddles, 
burning oil, and the like will be comforted 
by this assurance; and yet it is not easy to 
foresee how we can get along without him 
even in the world to come. Certain it is that 
those of us who have no cause for personal 
apprehension will not only miss the jaunty 
goings-on which we now find enlivening, but 
will also consider it almost a breach of faith 
to be deprived of an occasional peek at cer- 
tain people we know smarting under the 
treatment they so richly deserve even now. 
We really cannot tell. It may be that the 
Teutonic notion is wrong, and that the good 
old Presbyterian conception will yet be real- 
ized. If so, how tempting the prospect of 
long winter evenings before the fire, listen- 
ing to the sardonic prince’s tales of his per- 
sonal experiences among our fellow men! 
We can even now see Mark Twain sitting 
there smoking, drinking in those autobio- 
graphical reminiscences, and slowly turning 
green from envy. But meanwhile, possessing 
our souls in patience, let us be not accused 
of unworthy hedging if, at this appropriate 
season, we ask the prayers of all good people 
for Satan himself, no less than for his multi- 
tudinous flock. We shall rather be bringing 
ourselves into healthy accord with the high 
sentiments of those whose sympathy finds 
bounds neither in race, nor in clime, nor in 
geographical line, nor in extra-terrestrial 
condition, but who desire the universal wel- 
fare—like Robert Burns, who thus exhorted 
his fellow sinners to repentance: 


But fare-you-weel, Auld Nickie Ben! 

O, wad ye tak a thought an’ men’! 

Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 
Still hae a stake: 

I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 
E’en for your sake! 
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Y little girl has a large wart on the 
back of her right hand; it is very notice- 
able and ugly. Can you tell me of some- 
thing to put on it that will cause it to disap- 


pear? 

There are several remedies that can >be 
tried. The simplest is a strong solution of 
bicarbonate of soda. Soak or soften the wart 


with this solution several times a day, and un- 
less the wart is an @xceedingly tough one it 
will probably disappear. Another simple remedy 
is to dip a piece of salammoniac in water and 
rub it on the wart until it grows tender; do 
this three or four times a day until the wart 
dies away. Still another way of getting rid of 
warts is to paint with flexible collodion and 
salicylic acid twice a day. Mix one-half ounce 
of flexible collodion with half teaspoon salicylic 


acid; apply with a small camel’s-hair brush 
night and morning. 

I am going to get a carriage of some 
kind for my baby, who is four months old, : 


Would you advise a go-cart or a regular-sized 
baby-carriage? What kind of a carriage do you 
prefer? 

A baby four months old is too young to 
ride in a go-cart. I prefer the somewhat old- 
fashioned basket -carriage made of wicker or 
rattan. The high English baby-carriages are 
top-heavy and very heavy -to push. 

At what age does a child first walk? If the 
child is backward, is it good to stand him on 
his feet and try to teach him to walk a little 
every day? 


Never urge a child to walk who shows 
no inclination to do so. Children usually 
learn to walk about the twelfth or fourteenth 
month. But in some children the bones are 
softer than in others, and they do not walk 
until several months later. It is not well to 


urge such children to walk until the bones are 
firm enough to support them. When a child 
feels that his bones are strong he will not need 
to be coaxed. 


Should a child of twenty-three months 
have decayed teeth? My child walks, talks, 
has sixteen teeth, and is unusually bright 


and smart for her age; but there is a dark rim 
next the gum on her upper teeth, and here and 
there I find a small black hole in the back ones. 
Can you give any reason for this in so young a 
child? 

It is rather unusual for a 
as yours to have decayed teeth. 
of the child’s stomach, and 


child as young 
The condition 
the fermenta- 


tion of food particles in the mouth, or too much 
sweets in the shape of candy or cake, may be 
I would advise brushing the child’s 


the cause. 


teeth with a narrow, soft tooth-brush. This 
should be done night and morning, and a mouth 
wash of warm water containing some antiseptic 
mouth wash (one teaspoonful of the wash to a 
glass of water) should be used after each meal. 
I would also advise you to look well after the 
child’s diet, giving starchy foods in modera- 
tion and a moderate amount of sweets as dessert, 
but positively no candy or sugar. 

I have been trying to make up my mind 
whether it is best to send my boy to 
school; he is nearly seven years old, very wilful, 
and hard to manage, and I am afraid a stranger 
will not understand him. Another reason why 
I have not sent him to school is the fear of con- 


tagion. So far he has been a perfectly healthy 
child. Still another reason is, that he might 
be thrown in with bad children, who would 
teach him to be rude and naughty. Can you 
give me advice in this matter? 

I would certainly advise sending the boy 
to school. Try a small school at first. If 


possible know something of the children and the 
families from which they come. In answer to 
your first objection, select a teacher who under- 
stands children and has been successful in the 
art of winning and managing them; such a 
teacher will be a great help to you in overcom- 
ing the boy’s wilful nature. Children who are 
constantly with their mothers are apt to take 
advantage of the weakness which is engendered 
by mother love. As to the second objection: 
there is always more or less danger from con 
tagion if the child is even allowed to go in the 


street, cars, stores, etc., or even mingle with 
other children; and while contagion is not a 
thing to be courted, it is one of the risks all 


children must run, unless they are to be com- 
pletely isolated from their fellow beings, which 
is not fair to the child. It teaches a child self 
reliance to come in contact with other children. 
Home influence and knowing something of the 
children with whom he is associated will help 
overcome this obstacle. : 

How often, how much, and what strength food 
should a baby two months old be fed? 


No set rules can be laid down regarding 
time, quantity, or strength of food for an 
infant of any given age, as everything de 


pends on the condition of the infant and its 
powers of digestion. A baby of two months 
should be fed according to its digestive capacity, 
once every two and a half to three hours; 
quantity, from two and a half ounces to four 
ounces; strength, from one part milk and three 
parts diluent to one part milk and two parts 
diluent. The diluent may be boiled water or thin 
gruel. 
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In the Scottish Highlands 


“A friend and I were cycling through Scotland last Summer. We 
wheeled from Glasgow to the village of Luss, on Loch Lomond. It was 
raining copiously. 


“Up a mountain road against the driving storm we pushed our wheels. 
Arrived at Stronachlachar we found the steamer we intended to take across 
Loch Katrine—was gone ! 


“We were compelled to go back ‘overland’ on our wheels, and on the 
road became hungry as bears. No shelter was near. 


“Down we sat on a streaming rock and ate Grape-Nuts. Fortunately I 
had bought a package at Glasgow ‘against a rainy day’—and here it was! 
We ate two-thirds of it, and in the strength of that meal pushed our wheels 
over the humpty-bumpty road in the rain 17 miles to Aberfoyle, and at the 
end felt no sense of ‘ goneness,’ but were fresh as larks. I cannot imagine how 
we could have endured the journey without 


Grape-Nuts 


*“‘There’s a Reason.” 








Postum Cereal Co., Limited, Battle Creek, Mich. 








3 Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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Mrs. H. A. P.—You are right in thinking 
that the twentieth anniversary is the china wed- 
ding. Perhaps you would care to have the list 
for all the anniversaries. First year, paper 
wedding; fifth year, wooden; tenth year, tin; 
fifteenth year, crystal; twentieth year, china; 
twenty-fifth year, silver; fiftieth year, golden; 
sixtieth or seventy-fifth, diamond. 

Mrs. J. H. P.—The most important thing to 
insure success in the running of a bazar is to 
have a large committee among whom the de- 
tails are so divided that no one member is 
burdened. This is not difficult to arrange when 
you have so many workers as in a church. Let 
each member who has a booth select her own 
committee, and they be responsible for that booth 
only. For your apron-booth use evergreens as 
much as possible in decoration. Follow the di- 
rections as given under “ Wedding Decoration ” 
in the department of “ Household Decoration ” in 
the 1907 November number of the Bazar, sub- 
stituting pine or cedar for the holly suggested 
there, and you will get the best effect with the 
greens. Sewing-aprons are very useful and not 
difficult to make. Take a light-weight cretonne 
about three-quarters of a yard long, gather it at 
one end on to a ribbon band of the prominent 
color of the cretonne, with ends long enough to 
tie about the waist. Across the bottom stitch 
another piece of cretonne fifteen inches in depth, 
and this you make into as many pockets as you 
wish by stitching it lengthwise on to the large 
piece of cretonne at such distances as the width 
of the cretonne will allow, and bind the edge 
with ribbon like the belt. Men’s silk handker- 
chiefs make pretty knitting-aprons, when a rib- 
bon long enough to tie around the waist is hand- 
sewed across one end. - 

Mrs. L. H. F.—The Bazar is interested in 
your reading club which you are organizing, 
and wishes you all success. You say there are 
eight members, that you will meet every week, 
and that you wish to read some good novel and 
study it. George Eliot’s Romola will give you 
rare pleasure, and a study of it will make Italy, 
and especially Florence, very familiar to you. 
Arrange to read two or three chapters at each 
meeting, each member in turn being the reader, 
who must be prepared to answer any questions 
put to her by the other members upon the chap- 
ters being read. Assign the members to study 
the different subjects that come up in the course 
of the reading; for example, let one be respon- 
sible to explain about the art, the pictures, or 
the statues that are mentioned; another, the 


buildings, where they are, and for what they 
were used; another, the story of Florence, its 
history, past and present. 


When you come to 








the story of Savonarola give enough time to 
make a thorough study of him, his work and 
his martyrdom, each one bringing some fact 
about him, and in this way all will take part 
in the study. You say you have a small library 
in the town, so you will be able to consult the 
Encyclopedia and probably books of art, and 
Mrs. Olyphant’s Makers of Florence you will 
also find useful. The Bazar will be glad at any 
time to suggest books to read, or will advise 
the members how to make use of such books 
as they have. 

Miss R. E.—The Bazar is always glad to an- 
swer questions and be of service to its readers. 
It is difficult to find a play with the majority 
of parts for women, and I would suggest that 
instead of one play your society give several 
dialogues or farces, and in that way more of 
your members will be able to take part. Look 
over Austin Dobson’s “ Old-World Idylls” and 
see if you would not enjoy giving one or two 
of them, such as “ Good night, Babette,” or “ The 
Ballad 4 la Mode.” There is a book by Binney 
Gunnison, entitled New Dialogues and Plays, in 
which you will find a number of extremely good 
plays adapted from the works of well-known 
authors, and among W. D. Howells’s delightful 
farces you are sure to find some suited to your 
purpose. We will send a list of Harper publica- 
tions in the way of plays if you wish it. 

Evrope.—If you are to be in Europe but three 
weeks you should have your time very carefully 
planned out so as to be able to see as much as 
possible, and the following outline may be of 
use to you: You say you will land in London; 
a stay of four days there, and in the vicinity, is 
as much as you can allow. Then take a day 
to see the cathedrals at Salisbury and Win- 
chester, reaching Southampton in the evening in 
time to make the night crossing to Havre. You 
will be in Paris by noon or earlier, and certain- 
ly four or five days there is little enough time. 
A day’s journey will bring you to Basel, where 
you would pass the night, and the next day go 
to Lucerne. Three days in and near Lucerne 
allows time to go up the Rigi and so give you a 
glimpse of the Alps; then another day from 
Lucerne to Mainz, pass the night there, and the 
following day go down the Rhine to Cologne. 
From Cologne allow two days for Brussels and 
Antwerp, another day to reach Ostend, and then 
make the crossing to Dover. A morning could 
be spent delightfully at Canterbury Cathedral— 
it is only an hour’s ride from Dover—then take 
the afternoon train for London and be ready for 
your ship, since you go and come on the same 
line, and you will have been in England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
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Ladies’ Shirt-Waists and Underwear 


REAL BARGAINS IN ADVANCE SPRING STYLES 


We are making a special bid this season for your white-goods trade. To show what 
splendid values we carry in this line, we offer these dainty selections at decidedly low prices. 
Orders Filled Same Day as Received. 


If you order any of these garments and are not entirely pleased, return them at our expense 
and we will refund your money. We prepay postage or expressage to any part of the U. S. 












Style 
Style No. No. 
2228 2112 





Style No. 2104— White Lawn 
Waist with three bands of Italian 
cutwork and two full-length sprays 
of solid embroidery, separated by 
clusters of tucks which extend the 
full length of the front. Four full- 
length tucks adorn the back. The 
adjustable collar is of tucked lawn 
edged with Val lace to accord with 
the cuffs. Waist closes invisibly in 
front. Give bust measure when 
ordering. 


Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
Price $1.00 Fostee 


Style No. 2112. This captivating 
Waist has a front of embroidery on a 
background of fine whitelawn. Clus 
ters of Tom Thumb tucks are arranged 
at intervals across the chest. The back 
is closed invisibly under a finely tucked 
box plait. The three-quarter-length 
sleeves are completed with finely tuck- 
ed cuffs, edged with Val lace, the col- 
lar being similarly treated with tucks 
and lace. Give bust measure desired 
when ordering. 


_— Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
2208 Price $ 1 .48 pee 












Style No, 2228—Nightgown of fine, soft, white Cambric, Style No. 2208—Petticoat of white Cambric, decorated 
with a front yoke composed of three rows of Val insertion be- with two flounces of eyelet embroidery. At the lower edge, 
tween bands of lawn. The du Barry sleeves are formed entirely beneath the embroidery flounce, is the conventional dust ruffle, 
of rows of Val insertion separated by lawn bands. The neck is while the upper flounce is lengthened by lawn, embellished with 
outlined with a deep Val edging. Give bust measure desired finetucks. Give length desired when ordering. 


when ordering. 


Sizes 32 to 44 bust Lengths, 38 to 44 inches 
Price $1.29 Postase Price $1.48 Postese 


Style No. 2240—Corset Cover with a front entirely composed of alternating bands of Val lace and fine white lawn ; plain Cambric 
back. A row of lace insertion and beading, edged with Val lace, finishes the neck, the lace edging also P s 49 Postage 
extending around the arm-holes.. Give bust measure desired when ordering. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. rice c. Free 











Write to-day for our new Spring White Goods Catalogue, sent free on request 


It illustrates and describes over fifty advance Spring’styles in Shirt-Waists, Muslin, Cambric and Knit 
Underwear, Petticoats, Corsets, Sweaters, Ready-Made Skirts and Hosiery, We can save you consider- 
able in the purchase of your apparel. A trial order will convince you. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 210 W. 24th Street, New York City 


Mail Orders Only Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World No Agents or Branches 


Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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WITH THE CORRESPONDING 


Miss E. M. S.—You are very wise to plan to 
travel in Europe with as little baggage as pos- 
sible, and to leave your steamer-trunk in storage 
with the steamship company. By all means have 
a second suit to wear on the steamer—the suit 
you will have worn this winter will be just the 
thing—and you can leave it in your steamer- 
trunk to be ready for your return voyage; then 
your travelling suit will be quite fresh when 
you land. You will need a heavy coat as well, 
or else a rain-coat (those made of silk rubber 
are much the best), and wear a sweater under- 
neath it. It may be cold at sea even in June, 
and one way to prevent seasickness is to be 
warmly dressed. Any hat which fits closely to 
the head and is small will answer for a steamer 
hat; then cover it with a long thick veil, which 
will be at once a protection from the wind and 
from the glare of the sea. A blue travelling suit 
of poplin or mohair would be serviceable, as it is 
light in weight, yet is sufficiently warm and does 
not show the dust. Have the skirt made quite 
short, at least two or three inches from the 
ground, and not too full. Then a hat to match 
trimmed. with wings of the same or a contrasting 
color, or a yellow straw, which always looks 
well with a blue suit trimmed with black or 
dark blue ribbon or wings, and your costume will 
be complete. It is wise to have a light silk 
or white net waist to wear in the evening; it 
is easily carried in a suit-case. I would advise 
an extra pair of shoes and also a pair of slip- 
pers. You will feel the fatigue of each day far 
less if you change from shoes to slippers in the 
evening, and the extra pair of shoes is advisable 
because it is almost impossible to buy shoes on 
the Continent to fit an American foot. If there 
are any other questions in connection with your 
trip you would care to ask, the Bazar will be 
glad to answer them. 

Mrs. H. H.—While moleskin is an extremely 
pretty fur, like all furs with a short nap, it 
does not wear well and is expensive, a coat, 
for instance, which reaches to the knees costing 
about $250. The number of skins necessary for 
a muff of the fashionable size such as you wish 
would be thirty or more. It is well to remember 
that furriers do not recommend moleskin as a 
serviceable fur. 

Miss L. L. M. S.—The duties of a companion 
are so variable it is impossible to state specifical- 
ly what they are, but in general they might be 
stated as follows: Probably a certain amount of 
personal care if the lady were an invalid, ar- 
ranging her trays if she were unable to be at the 
table, seeing that her room was always in order, 
keeping fresh flowers about, having an inter- 
esting book or two at hand, and most particular- 
ly being ready to read aloud. There is so much 





of an art in this and people are so exacting about 
being read to, that I would advise special study 
Some articles have already appeared 


for it. 


EDITOR 


in the BAzaR on voice culture and others will 
follow, which I recommend you to read. Then 
you would be expected to attend to the lady’s 
correspondence, possibly to keep accounts, and 
do some housekeeping. One may be simply a 
visiting companion—that i., be with a lady for 
a few hours each day, when you would read to 
her, answer her mail, and perhaps take her for 
a walk or drive. These are, in the main, the 
duties of'a companion. 

FrencH Cuina.—Unfortunately the descrip- 
tion you have given of your French china is so 
meagre that it would be absolutely impossible 
for any one to form an idea of its value. You 
ought to give the marks on the under side of the 
cups and other pieces, for unless it comes from 
some factory whose output was of special merit 
(fine paste or beautiful decoration) the market 
value now would be practically what a_pur- 
chaser’s fancy led him to give. French china, 
unless from the old and well-known potteries, 
does not command large prices. There was a 
great deal of so-called French china issued from 
potteries in imitation of Dresden ware. Dealers 
are generally ready to buy anything at a price, 
and you might find a purchaser in one of 
them. 

Mrs. E. W. P.—You will certainly have a very 
attractive bazar with the booths arranged in the 
alphabetical order you speak of, but you are 
right in thinking that it would be expensive to 
have the letters which will mark each booth 
made of wire netting. A less expensive way 
would be to have these letters made of either 
rough wood or cardboard, supported by pieces of 
wood, and covered with either gold or silver 
paper and edged with evergreens. This marks 
the outline of the letter in the daytime in a 
very pretty way, and in the evening the gold or 
silver paper is most effective. Your idea of 
hanging a brass rod between the arms of the 
letter T which marks your booth, and upon this 
to place the towels which you will have for 
sale, is a capital one and could not be improved. 

Mrs. L. 8. H.—The long loose coats are very 
fashionable this year, and I would advise a 


black coat as being the most serviceable. Both 
the seamless back and the customary three- 
seam back are seen, so select whichever is the 


more becoming. Your broadcloth suit I would 
wear as it is. The strapped seams are much in 
vogue, and the tight-fitting three-quarter coat is 
a favorite model this season. If the skirt does 
not fit closely about the hips it can be easily made 
to by taking it in under the strapped seams. 

HELEN M.—There can be no better Christmas 
present for your friend than a year’s subscrip- 
tion to HaArper’s Bazar. The cost is small— 
$1—and the Bazar will go to your friend month 
after month during the year, bringing with it 
each time the remembrance of your thought and 
affection. - 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication 


Braprorp. — Bar-le-Due is served in several 
ways. It may be served with any kind of cheese 
and any kind of crackers, and it may be served 
with the salad or in a course by itself—with 
the cheese and crackers always. One small jar 
of Bar-le-Due is enough for four people—only 
a very little is supposed to be taken—but for 
more than four it is best to have two jars. The 
jam may be served with all salads, except the 
very substantial ones, like chicken, lobster, ete. 
The usual thing is to serve it with lettuce alone, 
or lettuce with tomato or grapefruit or celery. 
Bar-le-Due is generally served with cream cheese, 
and a pretty idea is to arrange the cheese like 
small butter balls, and. have these in a neat 
pile with the jam poured around them. Again, 
the cheese may be put through a potato-ricer 
to give the appearance of rice, and a ring of this 
may be put on a plate with the jam piled in the 
centre. The crackers served with the cheese 
should be heated. The Bar-le-Due and crackers 
and cheese are often served as a course alone 
after the salad course, or, occasionally, as a 
dessert at the end of a luncheon before the 
fruit. It is usually taken out of the jar and 
served on a plate or glass dish at formal 
parties. 

L. G.—I will take your questions in their 
order. It is always pretty to have the bride’s 
attendants at a daytime wedding wear hats, as 
they are becoming and pretty. So I advise 
them on this occasion for the ribbon girls; the 
maid of honor may wear a hat or not, as you 
prefer; her costume must be a little different, 
anyway, from the four other girl attendants, 
and her hat may differ from theirs, or she need 
not wear any hat at all. All the attendants 
should wear gloves. At a small home wedding 
without much ceremony, it is not necessary for 
the bride’s mother and sisters to wear hats if 
they prefer not to. They may do as they choose, 
but they should wear gloves. The men should 
wear white, heavy kid or light gray or lavender 
gloves. The little nephew should wear the same 
kind and color of gloves. At the ceremony the 
best man stands by the minister, the two girls 
on either side, and the maid of honor opposite 
the best man on the other side of the minister. 
After the ceremony, when the minister moves 
away, the couple take his place. The best man 
does not stand with them to receive, but the 
others remain. Yes, some member of the 
family, or a near relative, should receive the 
guests when they arrive. The nearest members 
of tie family congratulate the couple first, then 


the nearest friends, and so on. It will be cor- 
rect for the little girl to open the door for 
the wedding guests. The best man hands the 
ring to the groom, who hands it to the minister. 
The mother of the bride says, in her congratu- 
lations to the groom, whatever seems most nat- 
ural. There is no regular formula of speech, 
and it is better for her to be simple and say what 
she feels at the time. Yes, have a room where 
the guests remove their wraps. There should 
be a separate room for the gentlemen, or they 
may remove their hats in the hall, and the 
ladies in the room, if you have only one at com- 
mand. 

A Svusscriser.—No, it is not correct for a 
gentleman to wear a frock-coat costume to an 
evening reception, a wedding reception, or an 
entertainment of any kind in the evening. The 
correct and only proper dress is a full-dress suit 
with black tail coat, black trousers, black or 
white waistcoat, and white string tie. Of course 
there are exceptions to every rule, and there 
may be occasions where frock coats in the eve- 
ning would be excusable; but on general prin- 
ciples and except for rare and unusual circum- 
stances only a dress suit is allowable. Give it 
the preference every time, and you will be sure 
to be right. With full dress a gentleman wears 
or carries white or light gray or lavender heavy 
kid gloves. 

Bess.—The place-plates are those which are 
kept at the covers between the courses. When 
a plate that is soiled is removed the place-plate 
is substituted, and this again is removed for the 
hot plate used for a hot course or for any 
plate used for eatables, as the place-plates are 
supposed to be at the covers only between the 
courses. The plates should never be piled be- 
fore the carver; but the waitress should take a 
plate when the carver has put the meat on it, 
substitute another before him, and put the filled 
plate at the cover where it is intended to be. 
A dinner roll is eaten with or without butter, 
as preferred. At very formal dinners butter 
is not served; at informal dinners butter is 
often seen. The butter-plate is at the cover 
with a butter ball on it when the diners take 
their places, and a butter-knife rests on the lit- 
tle butter - plate. The bread - and - butter plates 
are removed before the dessert, when the table 
is cleared. Almonds may be put at the covers 
in little individual receptacles or passed, as 
preferred; there is no absolute rule. We are 
glad to answer as many questions as you want 
to ask, now or at any other time. 
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Hinds’' he \C pepieain 


Unequalled for Chapped Hands, Face and Lips. 
Write for Sample Bottle and Hinds’ Booklet of Directions for the Care of the Skin; 


both sent free to you. Hinds’ Cream is easy to use and sure in its results. Heals 
soreness and eruptive conditions; makes the skin soft, clear and youthful without massage. 
Is simple to apply and delightfully refreshing. Positively guaranteed not to pro- 
duce a growth of hair. Absolutely safe,—contains no grease, bleach or chemicals. 
Is by far the best preparation in the world for the complexion. Stops the smart after 
shaving and quickly heals cuts and tender skin. Do not accept substitutes;--they are 
not like Hinds’ “ton and will disappoint you. All dealers, 50 cents, or postpaid 


by us for the same amount. 


A. S. HINDS, 16 West Street, Portland, Maine. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 


possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and imvariubly accompanying cach letter with a plan. 


than two months trom the time of their receipt. 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 


Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another and to the points of the re and 
i i 


it is wholly impossible to 
The roughest plan is wort 


far more than many pages of descripticn. 

Mrs. M. H. P.—Your plan is so interesting 
that I would have been tempted to keep it for 
my own pleasure if you had not asked me to 
return it. The house must be very attractive, 
and very convenient as well. I like the idea of 
the green in the living-room. I should say 
rather a dark shade of green would be preferable, 
and a self-toned or plain paper. Some of the 
self-toned English papers are most effective, with 
merely an indication of a weave to give the 
effect of texture. The fibre papers are also very 
beautiful. Any of these would be appropriate. 
I would have red bricks in the fireplace instead 
of the cream, and a green, blue, and brown rug. 
With your Arabian net curtains next the glass 
and reaching only to the sill, I would in time 
have some inner curtains of green and blue raw 
silk, or of plain green. 

In the nursery or sewing-room adjoining have 
either an old-blue paper or a light green, self- 
toned. With the old-blue paper you should have 
green and blue furnishings—a green and blue 
rug, and green and blue curtains like those in 
the other room—in the course of time; and with 
the light green paper the furnishings should be 
the same color, only in lighter tones. With your 
old-blue paper you might have one of the beau- 
tiful landscape friezes that are now so popular— 
there are some lovely ones in tones of old-blue 
with touches of green. 

In the hall have a green and brown English 
or German paper, in dark rich tones—either a 
texture effect or one of the unusual convention- 
alized designs. In the vestibule have plain 
golden-brown paper or pink. 

In the dining-room with the cathedral-oak 
trim and furniture I would have panelling if 
possible; that would be the most beautiful fin- 
ish of all. If you cannot have the panelling, 
possibly you can have a greenish old-gold Jap- 
anese grass-cloth, or a burlap in the same color. 
With this use a dark greenish-brown rug with a 
little green introduced, and possibly a touch of 
copper to warm the room. Have dark green raw- 
silk curtains reaching to the sill. 

In the kitchen yellow walls will certainly be 
the best, and I quite agree with you that they 
would not go well with the pine trim; but can 
you not have your pine trim darkened—that is, 
stained a brown or a mahogany, either one? 
Then your yellow walls would be perfectly har- 
monious. 

Up-stairs in the large chamber on the north- 
west, with the brass bed and mahogany furni- 





ive a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understasiding of both these conditions. 


The plans need not be well drawn. 


ture and white enamelled woodwork, have a 
gray-blue self-toned paper, rather light in tone, 
and with it use blue and écru curtains and rugs. 
The curtains should be either of cretonne or of 
printed linen, in écru and blue with touches of 
old-rose. In the child’s room opening out of 
this have whité side-walls with a lovely rose 
frieze cut out at the bottom and pasted upon 
the side wall without any moulding between. 
Then have cretonne curtains with a rose design, 
and green cotton rugs. 

In the guest-room have a very light 
gray side wall, with a yellow and green 
frieze. A touch of lavender in the frieze would 
not be inharmonious. The rug should be green, 
and the curtains Swiss muslin with a little yel- 
low and green figure; or, if your prefer, lavender 
and green. This color treatment will harmonize 
with your enamelled bed and bird’s-eye maple. 

Have one of the lovely green and white bath- 
room papers in your bathroom above the file 
wainscot. Have a light blue and white paper 
in the servant’s room with the pine trim, and 
in the study with the oak finish and oak fur- 
niture have a self-toned green paper with green 
and brown furnishings. 

Mrs. B.—I like very much the idea of panel- 
ling your parlor walls with white enamel wood- 
work. I do not quite understand how you mean 
to use the two shades of green. I would use only 
one shade of green, and that a green paper, either 
self-toned or plain, with the white moulding. | 
think there should also be a cornice picture- 
moulding, and that the pictures should hang 
from it, unless you can hang them close to the 
wall without showing the wires. The green 
which you select for your paper must, of course, 
harmonize with your rug. Neither must make 
the other appear out of key. Paint your willow 
furniture either green or brown. If you paint it 
brown have green cushions. - 

D. A. C.—With the green walls in one room, 
and the terra-cotta walls in the adjoining room, 
I approve entirely of curtains with some terra- 
cotta in them in the room with the green walls, 
which, as you say, will avoid the monotony of 
too much green in the green room, and will draw 
the two rooms together. Since you are anxious 
not to darken the room, I would keep the white 
net curtains next the glass; and have inner cur- 
tains of a thin woven silk either of plain dull 
terra-cotta or of terra-cotta and green; not a 
distinct figure, but simply having green threads 
running one way. 
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HE value of pat- 
T terns designed 

especially with 
an eye to the needs of 
middle-aged and elder- 
ly women does not need 
emphasis in this de- 
partment. Every wom- 
an who realizes that 
she has passed the 
bounds of youth, and 
that face and figure 
begin to show evidences 
of age, realizes, if she 
is sensible, that these 
marks of time will 
only be accentuated 
by wearing youthful 
clothing. Soft, flowing 
lines are best when thie 
face has begun to show 
wrinkles and the figure 
has lost its slimness. 
Little trimming and 
long lines are what she 
needs, and dull, soft 
colors. But, above all, 
the lines of the gar- 
ments must suit her 
figure. 

The suit pictured 
here, while it is in 
no way unsuited to the 
use of a woman of 
from thirty to forty, is 
especially good for an 
older woman. The 
draped front of the 
skirt, and the pretty 
little cape-coat, are 
charming features of 
an entirely new order. 
The coat has the ap- 
pearance of being a 
close, plain, inner coat 
under. a draped cloth 
ape. It has this un- 
der part of velvet or 
embroidery, with 
a stitched edge of 
cloth. The graceful 
folds of the little cape 
conceal the lines of the 


figure without giving a 


bulky or _ shapeless 
look, and the garment 
is an especially com- 
fortable one. The in- 
side plain part is close- 











fitting enough to make the coat 
warm for all but the severest 
Northern weather, and _ for 
women in mild climates it will 
be warm enough for all winter. 
It may be made, too, of thin 
enough material to give body 
to the folds and yet be com- 
fortable as a spring wrap. 

The whole design is so ad- 
vanced in cut as to be a good 
one for spring use. The over- 
skirt effect is predicted as one 
of the coming events in fash- 
ion, and this model, while it 
has somewhat that appear- 
ance, has none of the awk- 
ward across-the-figure lines 
of the overskirt of old times. 

The quantity of material re- 
quired for the suit is eight 
yards of cloth forty-five inches 
wide, with two yards of vel- 
vet for the under or vest part 
of the coat. This may be of 
the cloth of the suit, with em- 
broidery, an open-work passe- 
menterie, or something of that 
kind as decoration if preferred 
to velvet. Or, for cold climates, 
some old fur coat or cape, 
which is hardly good enough 
for use in its present form, 
may be utilized for the founda- 
tion of the coat. The cloth 
fold may be used on the fur 
to freshen the edges where the 
signs of hard wear show soon- 
est. This fashion of trimming 
fur with stitched bands of 
cloth is quite new and smart. 
For the coat alone without vest 
the quantity of 
cloth needed 
will be one and 
a half yards 
forty-five inch- 
es wide or one 
yard fifty-four 
inches wide. 
The skirt takes 
five yards fifty- 
four inches 
wide or six 
yards forty-five 











































WINTER OR SPRING .COSTUME FOR AN ELDERLY WOMAN. inches. The 
Cut Paper Pattern No 656 parts fit in 

Sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure somewhat in 

Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt. cutting the suit. 
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Make that Cold ~: “@ y 


Room a Cozy Den 


In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely 
hard to heat—it is therefore practically closed for the winter. 
This room can be made the coziest room in the house with 
no trouble by the use of the 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell. 
Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to 
extinguish it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to 
room. Nickel or Japan finish. Every heater guaranteed. 


y is the best lamp for all- 
The R& Oo Lamp round household pur- 
poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple— 
satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you carinot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write 
to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
FROCKS FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


the kimono effects in the overblouse now 

even more than those for women. The 
loose armhole and the simple, straight trim- 
ming are easy to make, and effective and grace- 
ful for a slight young figure. 


G ek afternoon. frocks for schoolgirls show 





YOUNG GIRL’S PARTY FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 660 
Sizes, 12, 14, and 16 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Such a dress as the one numbered 660 is 
worn over a lingerie or lace-trimmed silk blouse. 
For dancing-school or parties it may be made 
with the Dutch square neck quite close up to 
the throat, and elbow sleeves. The skirt is full, 
and the overblouse is gathered. To make the 
dress for a twelve-year-old girl will take six 
yards of thirty-eight-inch material or eight yards 
twenty-four inches wide. A yard extra will be 
required for each size larger. The blouse will 
take the usual two and one-half yards of lawn. 


The other frock is for girls from ten to four- 
teen years of age. It is suitable for making in 
woollen or silk, or for summer wash fabrics. 
It is a good model to use for inexpensive ma- 
terials, the pretty effects which come nowadays 
in prints at a price which any one can afford. 
A plain color trimmed with a figured band, or 
vice versa, makes a pretty contrast always, and 
the additional yoke and undersleeves of white 
lawn or lace add much to the becomingness of 
the frock. The quantity of material for No. 





GIRL’S PLEATED FROCK. 

Cut Paper Pattern No. 661. 

Sizes, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Price, 25 cents. 


661 for the ten-year size is six yards thirty-six 
inches wide, five yards forty-eight inches, or 
ten yards twenty-four inches, with addition of 
one-half in the narrow or one-eighth yard in the 
double-width material for each size larger. 
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New Couch Covers, New 
Draperies, etc., for 10 cts. 


* We had a Bagdad couch cover—a very fine one, all wool—and it wore and wore—it seemed there was no 
wearing it out. But as the years passed it lost color through repeated washings and gradually took on a most mo- 
notonous and fady tone which made it impossible as a decorative factor. But wait till you hear what my resourceful 
Mother did: she sent out for a package of Diamond Dyes and in less than half an hour from the conception of the 
idea that old, useless thing was the most beautiful shade of green, harmonizing to perfection with the decorative scheme 
of our little green smoking-room, and from a real trial to the eye it had become the means of making the couch corner 
the mogt attractive point about the room. She uses rubber gloves and never gets a drop of color on her hands, and 
says she really enjoys the work of transforming old things into new." Mrs. W.R. JAMES, New York City. 


Diamond Dyes are as Easy to Use as Soap 


Look over your clothes, ribbons, feathers, and you will find lots of things that 
you can make as good as new again in any color, for 10 cents. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed, The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you 
get the real Diamond Dyes. Another very important thing is to be sure that you get the &ind of Diamond Dyes that is adapted 
to the article you intend to dye. 

Beware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. There are many of them. These substitutes will appeal to you with such ~ 
claims as ‘‘A New Discovery ”’ or “An Improvement on the Old Kind.” ‘“‘ The New Discovery” or the “ Improvement” 
then put forward as “‘One Dye for all Material,’ Wool, Silk or Cotton. We want you to know that when any one 
makes such a claim he is trying to sell you an imitation of our Dye for Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods. Mixed 

Goods are most frequently Wool and Cotton combined. If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods will color 
these materials when they are together, it is self-evident that they will color them separately 

We make a special Dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed Goods (in which veg- 
etable material generally predominates), are hard fibres and take up a dye slowly, while Wool and Silk (animal material) are soft 
fibres and take up a dye quickly. In making a dye to color Cotton or Linen (vegetable nraterial) or Mixed Goods (in which veg- 
etable material generally predominates), a concession must always be made to the vegetable material. When dyeing Cotton, 
Linen or Mixed Goods, or when you are in doubt about the material, sure to ask for Diamond Dyes /or 
Cotton. if you are Dyeing Wool or Silk, ask for Diamond Dyes for Wool. 


New Diamond Dye Annual Free Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s 


name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send 
you acopy of the new Diamond Dye Annual (just out), a copy of the Direction Book and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all free. Address 


WELLS @ RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. amu 
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NEW SPRING SKIRTS AND COATS 


models for winter or summer use. For 
short, utility skirts the pleated model is 
not yet on the decline; but variety in style must 


Y°w will find the two skirts shown here good 


be attained, and here are given two pretty 
variations of the old skirt. 
First, there is the side-pleated skirt with 


pleats deep enough to stay in form, and with the 
smart novelty of two box pleats at the front. 
The yoke makes the skirt much easier to fit 
than is a skirt pleated all the way to the belt. 
These are simple only for the woman who has 
very little curve over the hips, the very slight 
woman, or the one with an unusually large waist. 
You who have the average size hips and a belt- 
line in proportion do not find it an easy ‘matter 
to shape the usual pleated skirt over the hips 
to the belt. You have, probably, many a time 
fussed and worried over the operation, especially 
when the material was at all stiif. 

This yoke, being cut in four pieces, is simple 
to fit, the one over the other, until it shapes 
itself to the curve of the hip. It is seamed up 
the front, lapped at the sides, and at the back 
the right side is to be faced and hooked neatly 
over the left side after the skirt has been hooked 
up underneath. Six yards of forty-eight-inch 
material or eight yards of linen one yard wide 
will be needed for skirt No. 657. It will take 
ten yards of twenty-four inches wide. 

The second skirt is a double box-pleated one, 
a good one for cloth, thin spring woollens, and 
summer wash fabrics. It is much smarter than 
the side- pleated model of last summer and 
autumn, and newer and more becoming than the 





SIDE-PLEATED MODEL SKIRT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 657. 
Sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches waist measure 


NEW 


Price, 25 cents. 





UTILITY SUIT FOR A YOUNG WOMAN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. €58. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt. 
single box pleats, especially for slight figures. 
Six yards of forty-five-inch material, five yards 
fifty-four inches, or nine yards of yard-wide 
linen will be needed to cut the skirt, or eleven 


yards twenty-four inches wide. 


The coat No. 658 is the correct model for plain, 
straight-front coats for this winter and the 
coming spring. The novelty is mainly in the 
fact that instead of having the seam extend- 
ing up the front from hem to shoulder it re- 
turns to the older dart form. There is a dif- 
ference, however, which is especially noticeable 
in the case of striped material such as is shown 
in the picture. The dart is cut so wide that the 
material at the side comes around in a bias. 
Two and three-quarters of fifty-four-inch mate- 
rial, three and a half yards of forty-five inches 
wide, five yards single width, will cut the coat. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 








A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


DYSPEPTICS 


and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozonie 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGAZINE and enclosing 25c. to 
pay forwarding charges. This offer is made to demonstrate the effi- 
ciency of this remedy. 


GLYCOZONE is Absolutely Harmless 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the stomach and subdues in- 
flammation, thus helping nature to accomplish a cure. 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help you, and will not harm you 
in the least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by leading physicians for over 15 
years. 








Sold by leading druggists. None genuine without my signature, 








— 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures de Paris”’ (France) 


57 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


FREE !—Valuable booklet on How to Treat Diseases 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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HARPER'S ‘BAZAR 7 a 
SOME PRETTY NEGLIGEES 


OTHING could be simpler in the making 
N than such a negligée as No. 659. The 
long breadths of material are pleated on 
the shoulders to give fulness, and caught to- 
gether under the arms. -The gown should be 
worn over an underblouse and a fancy petticoat 
of lace-trimmed lawn or a silk skirt, either one, 
of course, to be full length, as it shows at the 
front and sides and at the centre of the back. 
The trimming of the gown as illustrated is 
a full ruche of pinked or fringed-out silk in two 
shades to harmonize with the silk or wool of 
the body part. ‘Instead of this, any pretty lace 
or chiffon ruche may be used, or a flat trimming, 
if that will be more becoming. If it is desired 
to use the gown without an uiiderblouse a deep 
lace ruffle may be sewed into the sleeve part 


COMBING-JACKET. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 526. . 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


SIMPLE 





Price, 15 cents 





from the tacking under the arm. This will fall 
over the bare arm and serve as a sleeve. Gather- 
ed widths of thin silk, batiste, or lawn, plain 
or trimmed with lace, may be set into the 
openings to make the gown complete in itself, 
and so to avoid the need for an underpetticoat. 
In such an arrangement the front breadth 
would be made to hook over, under the trim- 
ming, to the left side. 

The pattern consists of the overgown only. 
The ruche is made of bias strips of silk two and 
one-half inches wide. It is difficult to give an 
estimate of the quantity of silk needed, as the 
fulness of the pleating makes a tremendous dif 
ference. For the gown itself ten yards of twen- 
ty-seven-inch material will be needed, or six 
yards forty-five inches wide. 

The little combing-jacket illustrated here is 
not a new pattern. It is shown again because 
it is such a pretty design for making such a 
jacket either for a bride’s trousseau or for a 
dainty Christmas gift. It is easily made and 
easily laundered—two strong attractions. In 
the picture the material used is a soft nainsook 
or batiste embroidered in eyelet- work. This 
is, of course, charming, and nothing more dainty 
could be contrived, perhaps. But for many wom- 
en such daintiness is too costly, and a .compro- 
mise must be found. Flowered dimity is one 
of the prettiest materials for such garments. 
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SILK OR WOOL NEGLIGEE. It comes in all sorts of exquisite designs of tiny 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 659 flowers at about twenty-five cents a yard, and 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. : three yards of dimity thirty inches wide will 


Price, 25 cents cut the little jacket. The edges may be scalloped. 


















































